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PREFACE. 


Of the sennons contained in the first part of this 
volume the majority were preached in country 
churches near Cambridge; others were delivered 
tc undergraduates in college chapels in Cambridge. 
The volunie also includes four Addresses to under- 
graduates given in the October term, 1901, on Faith, 
Eternal Sin, Miracles, and on the work of Jesus 
Christ regarded as a social Teacher. In the last 
two are incorporated quotations of considerable 
length from two books, one published in America 
and one in England; but as the quotations were 
used by the lecturer to embody the thoughts which 
he wished to put before his audience, 1 have not 
felt that a lack of originality in the form in which 
his thoughts are expressed was a sufficient reason 
for omitting these Addresses. 

Some explanation is due to those to whom 
Forbes Robinson was unknown for the publication 
(rf a volume of sermons nine years after the deatl^ 
of the writer. Soon after his dea^ in 1904 a 
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volume entitled “ Letters to his Friends "« was issued 
for private circulation. Although this volume has 
not been published » in England dearly twen^ 
thousand copies have been issued in* response to 
applications received from many different parts of 
the world, and in very many cases the request 
for a copy of this book has been accompanied by 
statements that the reading of a copy of it ‘had 
altered the spiritual outlook of the writer. Under 
these circumstances the Editor of the * present 
volume has not felt it possible to refuse the many 
requests which he has received to give to those 
who desire it an opportunity of reading a volume 
of Forbes Robinson’s Sermons and Addresses, in 
addition to that entitled “ College and Ordination 
Addresses It is hardly necessary to say that 
none of these Sermons or Addresses were written 
with a view to their publication. The justification 
for printing them is the fact that the “ Letters ” and 
“ Addresses ” which have already been printed have 
brought spiritual help and consolation to a wide 
circle of readers. It is primarily for these that the 
present volume is issued. 

CHARLES H. ROBINSON. 

Christmas^ 1912. 
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I. 

THE SYMPATHY OF GOD. 

• • 

**And Jesus put forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I will; be 
thou clean. And immediately his leprosy was cleansed.”- -St. Matthew 
viii. 3. • 

The Gospel for to-day ^ describes two works of healing per- 
formed by Jesus Christ. One of these was wrought at a 
distance. ‘A Roman soldier had a servant who was ill. 
His militar/life had taught him, as it has taught many 
a man before and since, the power of a simple word of 
command. He had seen masses of men moved hither 
and thither not by physical force, but by the ofder of an 
officer* He himself had often spoken the word, and men 
had done his bidding. He had not to be present in 
person: his orders were obeyed at a distance. If — he 
reasoned to himself — Jesus of Nazareth has power to 
heal, He need not go Himself to my servant's bedside. 
He can give the order, and it will be obeyed. “ Lord, I 
am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof ; 
but speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed." Jesus does as he desires. “ And his servant was 
healed in the self-same hour." 

Pass now from this picture to another, placed by its 

1 The third Sunday after Trinity. 

I 
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Side in the Gospel for to-day. We no Jpnger ^ a 
soldier belonging to tho proud race that had conquered 
the world, but an outcast oi society who has been worsted 
in the struggle for existence. It is a man suffering fr#m 
the inexplicable disease of leprosy. Whafever the origin 
of the disease may be — and to this day it is unknown — 
the Jews regarded it as contagious. They isolated the 
man upon whom the signs of it appeared. .He must 
leave his home, his relations, his friends. He w%s jdead 
to society. He must live by himself or in the company 
of men who were suffering from the same disease. This 
was the first featuVe of a leper’s life — his isolation, his lone- 
liness. From the moment that the spot was seen to be 
leprosy, the victim whether rich or poor — for the disease is 
by no means confined to the poor — must hold no inter- 
course with the outside world. No one coufd come near 
him, much less touch him. He must cry from afar to the 
passers-by, “ Unclean, unclean The second feature of 
his life was the effect upon him of the disease itself — the 
disfigurement of the man. His whole body was gradually 
eaten away. At length — as he himself knew too well 
— he would become hideous and repulsive, and would 
scarcely look like a human being. The disease was in 
truth a death in life. But the third and worst feature 
was the hopelessness of it all. He had nothing to look 
forward to. He might live for a few months or for long, 
weary years. But if he once had the disease, he was 
doomed There was no cure. He would die of it at last. 

When we think of what a leper’s life must have meant, 
we can in some measure enter into the feelings of the 
man described in the Gospel, Jesqs is coming down 
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frora the irpunt Here is his one and only hope. It 
is a moment of intense anxiety. Jesus has the power. 
Can He be pei^uaded to usaiit? *^Lord, if thou wilt, 
thiu canst make me clean.** iThe result of his appeal 
is beyond all expectation. For Jesus does a thing which 
must have astonished him, which he would never forget 
to his dying day, which sent a thrill through his whole 
being. Instead of telling him, as He might have done, to 
go on tfe way, for his faith had made him whole : instead 
of commanding the disease to go forth at a distance, 
as he dkl in the case of the Roman soldier’s servant, 
He stops, He comes near him, He stretches out His 
hand, He touches him. ** And Jesus put forth his 
hand, and touched him.” A small, a trivial incident, do 
you say?* It was everything to the leper. He had 
not felt the* kindly touch of a human hand since his 
leprosy began. That hand, as it touched him, told him 
that he was no longer alone in the world ; told him that 
he had a Friend ; told him that to One at least he was 
not loathsome. It spoke to him, more eloquently than 
words, of human sympathy, of love, of hope. “And 
Jesus put forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I 
will ; be thou clean. And immediately his leprosy was 
cleansed.” 

There is a disease which resembles leprosy — a disease 
from which not only the outcasts of society, but society it- 
self is suffering. It is the disease of sin. It has the same 
characteristics as leprosy had of old. It isolates men. 
There is no loneliness like the loneliness of sin. There 
is no isolation like the isolation of selfishness. Sin is at 
the root of all our divisions. It makes men distrust one 
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another, question each other’s motives, Iive#loneIy,^elf- 
centred lives. And, worst of all, it makes them distrust 
and question the motives of God Himsilf. It isolates 
man from God. Again ^t disfigures men. It eats away 
all that is human. It is a death in the midst of life. 
Better, far better, for a man to be snatched away by 
premature death, than for his manhood to be dying, 
whilst he is still living. And yet how many of us are 
literally dying of sin. All that makes us meni^albthat 
is pure, all that is strong is falling away. And what is 
there left ? The mere mockery of what was formerly a 
man. Once more, sin, like leprosy, is an incurable 
disease. There is no human hope for the man who has 
it. The better part in him may live for a few months, 
or it may struggle on for years. But try as fie will, he 
cannot get rid of the disease which is eating \iis life away. 
Selfishness is always with him. It invades his highest 
thoughts : it defiles his purest affections : it disfigures his 
noblest actions. 

It is when men have reached this stage, when they 
despair of human remedy, that they turn to God as their 
only hope. He surely has the power. Can He be per- 
suaded to use it? ‘‘Lord, if Thou wilt,” is the cry not 
of a single leper, but of the whole human race, “ Lord, if 
Thou wilt. Thou canst make us clean.” The result of that 
appeal is beyond all expectation. For God does an 
action which must have astonished other worlds besides 
our own, which man can never forget, which sent a thrill 
of wonder through the universe. Instead of helping us 
at a distance, as we think at times that He might have 
done.; instead of commanding some messenger to go and 
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visil us, He Himself drew near us, He stretched out His 
hand, He came — as we say — into contact with us, He 
touched us. “iFor us men, anjl for our salvation ” He 
Who was vei^ God “ came down from heaven, . . . and 
was made man Diseased and disfigured as we were^ 
yet He became one with us. He Himself took our 
infirmities, and bare our diseases. The worst disease of 
all — the disease of sin — He bare completely. He was 
made for us. A great, almost an unnecessary 
sacrifice, do you say ? Think again, and you will see 
that nothing could have taken its place. A son leaves 
his home and falls into evil ways and associates with 
idle and dissolute companions. By and by the memory 
of home fades and he becomes a drunkard. What is to 
be done for ^ him ? Messages are sent to him of pardon 
if he will return — his past shall be forgiven, but the man 
is so sunken and degraded that he refuses to listen. He 
has not the strength to break with the past. His former 
friendsdivSow'n him. He is a disgrace to the family. All 
that could be done has been done. But then his mother 
who can never forget that he is her son, feels that there 
is still one thing more. She leaves her comfortable 
home, she leaves the rest of the family, she goes and 
finds out her son amid all his sin and misery, she lives 
where he lives, she will not leave him till she save him — 
and who shall say that a mother’s love will not at length 
prevail ? This is what Jesus Christ has done for us. He 
will not help us from a distance. He will leave His 
home above. He will come down to seek and save those 
who are lost. What else could have shown the sympathy 
of heaven, the pity of God? What else could have 
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proved that we were not alone, that we hid a FriS&nd 
who was not ashamed of us in spite of our degradation ? 
What else could have giv^stf us hope? Nothing, but God 
coming into direct contact with man. Noting, but His 
actual life flowing through and purifying our diseased 
and polluted manhood. 

This then is what God has done for the race. Through 
the whole human race a new, a Divine life is flowing. 
But what of the individual? What of you yoursW?- Is 
that life flowing through you? Have you ever come 
into living, persgnal contact with the Source of Life? 
If not, you are living a death in life. You have a name 
that you are living, but you are dead. The selfishness 
from which you are suffering will slowly and imperceptibly 
sap your strength, and eat your higher life ^way. Your 
life may be a brilliant success, as men count success. 
Later on God will pronounce it a failure. Before it is 
too late, before the disease has eaten your manhood away, 
ask Him Who alone can do so to touch you and to make 
you clear). Ask not for yourself alone, but for others 
around you who are tied and bound by the chains of 
their sins, that God “ will mercifully look upon our in- 
firmities, and . . . stretch forth His right hand to help 
and defend us ; through Jesus Christ our Lord 
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CHRIST’S APPEAL TO THE AVERAGE MAN. 

‘**Al(^Jesu 8 looking upon him loved him, and said unto him, One thing 
thou lackeet,” — St. Mark x. 21. 


In books which we were given to read in childhood, boys 
and girls used to be divided into two classes — the very 
good and the very bad. In many novels that are pub- 
lished tcf-day there are the same two classes — the villains 
and the heroes. The villains do everything that they 
ought not to do : the heroes everything that they ought 
to do. But in actual life such divisions break down. The 
vast majority of people are not particularly bad or parti- 
cularly good. Think of most of the people you know. 
Could you class them as saints ? I am afraid you will have 
to answer, No. Could you class them as villains ? I think 
you would say, Certainly not. They mostly belong to a 
middle class. They would not break the ten command- 
ments : they would not do anything that would bring them 
under the penalties of the law. Yet at the same time 
they would not be prepared to stand alone in an unpopular 
cause — to do what their conscience told them to be right 
when they knew that they would be ridiculed and abused. 

I am going to speak about this class of ordinary, 
average men, because I suspect that not only some of our 
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friends and neighbours, but some of us oursdives belong 
to it : and I think a preacher ought to tiy to speak not to 
imaginary people, but to the actual men an^ women whom 
he sees before him. Some of us — nay, perhaps most^f 
us — belong to this class. For we might horfestly say that 
we are not villains, and some of us would not dare to 
believe that we are living as saints should live. Now the 
question I am going to ask this morning is this. What 
has Christ to say to such people? does He achryt, the 
claims of this class? does He lower His standard for 
them ? We have become accustomed to think this to be 
a natural state — to feel that such a class ought to exist. 
It is true that some people preach a different doctrine and 
say that there should be no such class, that God has 
called all men to be saints. But there is a pop'ular say- 
ing, “Poets are born, not made’'. That mdans that if 
you and I were to try to write poetry, we never could 
produce any really good material. In the same way 
many a man thinks that saints are born, not made. He 
looks perhaps at his mother or his sister, and they seem 
to him to be naturally religious. He is thankful that 
they are. But he thinks that he cannot set up to be 
what they are, that he will at any rate not bo<^ hypo- 
crite, that the standard is too high for him. So he is 
content to be what we have called an average man, to go 
through life without doing any particular harm or good. 

Such a man once came to Jesus Christ. He had 
always lived an honest and straightforward life as far as 
he could. He was not conscious of any actual sin. Only 
he heard of Jesus Christ — perhaps heard Him — and he 
was attracted by Him. He felt that he was teaching 
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sofB^thing tetter and higher than he had ever known 
himself— telling men the meaning of and the way to 
gain eternal Hll — and he thought that he too would 
learn the secret, So in his enthusiasm, he ran to Jesus 
and laid his case before Him. He was rich and young, and 
perhaps Jesus Christ would be so pleased to gain him as 
a disciple, that He would give him something not very 
hard to do. 

« Xhp^ came one running, and kneeled to him, and 
asked him. Good Master, what shall I do that I may in- 
herit eternal life?** Jesus Christ put before him the 
commandments. ^*Thou knowest the commandments.** 
The young man answered truthfully, and said, ** Master, 
all these have I observed from my youth**. You see 
that he belonged to that class which I have been describ- 
ing. He wa^ one of the best and noblest specimens of 
that class of average men. He had tried to do his duty. 
He had never committed gross sins. Yet he had not 
lived a life of self-sacrifice. 

Now came the question, What would Jesus Christ do? 
would He relax His standard? would He allow that 
saints are bom not made? that a young man in the 
freshness of youth, power, and riches, need not be so very 
particular ? or would He agree with those who teach that 
even the average man is called to be a saint? 

St Mark tells us what He did. ** Jesus, beholding him, 
loved him.** This comes before any words, and is more 
eloquent than words. If we belong to such a class, may 
it not be that Jesus beholds us and loves us? If friends 
of ours, whom we would fain influence, belong to this 
class, may it not be that He beholds them and loves 
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them ? He knew exactly what the young man was, k^ew 
his selfishness, knew his nobleness — and He loved him. 

Then, as the greatest and most reJl proof of His 
affection, and of His belief in the man before Him becqjise 
He saw what he was capable of, Jesus gives^is answer : — 
“ One thing thou lackest : go thy way, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come, take up the cross, and 
follow me/* ^ 

The terms were too hard for the young man. He was 
not prepared to give up all : he was not willing Jto follow 
Christ * 

‘*And he was sad at that saying, and went away 
grieved : for he had great possessions/* 

As I stand here for the last time ^ before resigning my 
charge into the hands of another, I cannot bht thank God 
that He has ever allowed me to come into your midst I 
shall not easily forget the sight of these congregations, 
which are a credit to a small village like this. I shall long 
remember the heartiness of the services and the trouble 
which many of you have taken in making the service 
worthy of Almighty God, I shall remember too the 
way in which the young men have chosen to walk to 
church of an evening, when they had strong temptation 
to remain at home. Most of all I shall remember the 
hearty welcome which you have given to me in your own 
homes, who a short time ago was a stranger. 

But as I stand here this morning, 1 cannot help feeling 
that some — God only knows how many — belong to that 

^ Forbes Robinson had been in charge of the parish of Toft for several 
months during 1S95. 
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clasS to which the young man belonged. They are willing 
to go a certain distance. They keep the commandments. 
They come to church. They hear the terms of Christ 
Bui there is one thing which they are not prepared to do 
— to leave all,\ake up their cross and follow Him. 

If there are any such here, remember two things, (i) 
Jesus beholding you loves you. He believes in you more 
than you believe in yourself. He sees that you are 
capabknSf something utterly higher and better. (2) He 
never relaxes His standard. He demands that you give 
up everything that keeps you back. You do not know 
what it is ? Go to Him like the young man, and He 
will tell you. 

And then He bids you follow Him. I plead with you, 
follow Him. Heads of families — distracted with cares, 
believing that it is now too late to be other than you have 
been — it is not too late, follow Him. Fathers and mothers, 
your children follow you. Follow Him yourselves. 

Those who are still young, and you especially, the 
younger men, follow Him. I know you desire to be 
“ men He is the only complete Man. He alone is 
perfectly just, generous, brave, pure. You desire — every 
true Englishman desires to be a gentleman. Would you 
be gentle and at the same time manly — or, as we say in 
our grand old English word, would you be a true gentle- 
man ? Go to the only true Man, Who has the strength 
of manhood, the gentleness of womanhood. Go and ask 
Him for strength. He will make you pure, brave, gentle. 
He will tell you what you lack. “ Come, take up thy 
cross and follow me.*' 
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SHARING THE LIFE OF GOD. . 

V'.*. 

** The life was manifested, and we have seen it . . . that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may t^ve fellow- 
ship with us.” — I SU John i, 2, 3. 

Life — that is what we all need — more life, fuller life. 
There is not one of us who has not at some time or other 
longed from the depths of his soul to live the highest life 
that he possibly can, who has not desired to get out of 
himself, to spend himself for others, to be pure and 
generous and self-sacrificing — in a word, to begin to live. 
But there is not one of us here who has not felt how 
terribly and strangely difficult it is to do what he wants 
to do. However hard we strive, however persistent are 
our efforts, we cannot help realizing how crushing, and 
numbing is the force that seems to be bearing us down. 
It is easy to swim with the stream : it is hard, and those 
only know how hard it is who have tried it — it is hard to 
swim against it. 

And yet we feel that it is worth struggling. For around 
us in the world there are men and women who are in 
some degree living that life which we long to live. They 
are better and simpler than we are. They prove more 
clearly than volumes of learned treatises can do that 
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theft is a God. For they come, we are sure, direct from 
God ; their uns^fishness, their simplicity, their purity, 
their manhood — these must come from above. They 
are^ot of this world And as we look on them, as we 
study their humility and thoughtfulness, we take courage : 
for we know that they too are men, even as we are — and 
that if they can live in spite of all their difficulties a true 
life, we also may do the same. But then in the common, 
monotoious round of daily life we find how hard this is. 
We are constantly amongst smaller and weaker men, 
there is so much that is petty and mean in human nature 
around us, and worse than all there is so much that is 
petty and mean in human nature within us that we are 
hi'^T driven to despair. These few noble and simple souls 
— it is perlia^s easy for them to be good, but we cannot 
imitate them. And even these few noble men — even they 
are not free from imperfections. The highest and the 
best of them often disappoint us the most. They raise 
expectations that they fail to satisfy. 

Is there, we ask, any life that is entirely perfect ? and 
is there any means by which we too can live that life ? 
It is not enough to see it outside of ourselves and to try 
and imitate it. We cannot imitate it We want it inside 
ourselves — working in us and through us. 

My friends, the message of Christmas is that there is 
such a Life ; and that this full, complete human life is 
not far away from us, but has been manifested to men — 
manifested on this ordinary, common-place earth. 

There came into our world One Who entered into all 
conditions of human life. He was an infant in arms, a 
boy at school, a growing man. He knew all sides of life. 
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He knew what it was to work, to be tired, to be ha|)py, 
to be grieved. In a word He was man. , And those who 
saw Him felt that they were nearer to God than they had 
ever been before. They had seen brave men. They ^ad 
seen just, honest, or thoughtful men. They had seen 
gentle or self-sacrificing women. They had seen men 
and women who combined many of these qualities to- 
gether. But now for the first time they saw a man — a 
perfectly developed man — Who'Vas as tender as He was 
strong, as thoughtful as He was brave — one who was 
utterly pure and generous and divine. They looked 
upon Him : they studied Him. He was ever the same. 
When tired out with the day’s work. He was never heard 
to complain. When He had no place on which to lay 
His head, He was content. When His best friends mis- 
understood Him or thought that He was mad. He was not 
angry. He was always the same — whether working in 
the carpenter’s shop, preaching in the house of God, rest- 
ing by the way, in living and in dying — He was the same, 
utterly pure, unselfish, and divine. As men looked upon 
this poor man, this carpenter, this strangely unselfish 
and humble Being who lived and worked and died for 
others, as those who knew Him best and saw Him most 
constantly could find nothing but good in Him, why do 
you wonder that some at least were bound to confess that 
He upon whom they gazed not only reminded them of 
God, but was in very truth the actual Son of God ? 

Here at last was what they had always yearned for — 
here was a real, a perfect life. Hence it is that St John, 
when he would sum up the Gospel story in a few words, 
simply says : “ The life was manifested The life, the 
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per4ct life, the ideal life — it was manifested, and we have 
seen it with our wn eyes. But as he wrote the words, 
he felt that he must say more brides, he could not stop 
her^ For he knew that those who came after would 
not be content* to hear that in days gone by such a life 
had been manifested, they would crave to share in it, to 
partake of it And so when he has written the words : 
‘‘ The life was manifested, and we have seen it,” he added : 

ThaUwhich we have seen and heard declare we unto 
you, that ye also may have fellowship with us 

** Fellcfwship with us ” — ^yes, St John and those who 
lived in his time were not the only persons who shared in 
that life. Others might share with them. We also may 
nof only ^aze on that life, and read the story of it — but 
we may have a share, a fellowship in it. We saw how 
hard it was t5 live a true life, a really human life — how 
we seemed to be struggling against a stream that kept 
bearing us down. How the force that was against us 
was stronger than ourselves. 

My brothers, the force that is against us is stronger 
than we are — we cannot bear up against the stream, we 
must be lost if we battle against it alone. But though 
the waves of the sea rage horribly, yet the Lord that 
dwelleth on high is mightier. He can help us. He will 
help us. He who has struggled and Himself conquered, 
He who has lived the highest of all human lives — He is 
with us still. We may have fellowship with Him. We 
may share in His life, nay, we actually have fellowship 
with Him. Your life is not what you long that it should 
be : yet in so far as you tiy to live simply and purely, in 
so far as you struggle against your sins, in so far as you 
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turn and cry to God for help, you do even here and ^ow 
have fellowship with Jesus Christ Tru^ Him absolutely. 
Trust Him at all times. Trust Him in every place. 
Cling to His life that is the only source of life — andoyou 
shall indeed live. He is able to renew yhur life, to pour 
His own life into yours, to make you all that you long 
to be. You find it hard to be generous and kind. You 
find it hard to forgive and to forget insults. You find it 
hard to be pure and unselfish. But Jesus Christ can make 
you kind. He can make you loving. He can make you 
pure. You have fellowship with Him. May God grant 
that this Christmas time may be to you a time of fresh 
and fuller life — that you and I may together find fresh 
life from the source of all life, and that we may find 
fellowship with Him who is alone pure and go'od. 



IV. 

THE TEACHING OF CHRIST AND OF 
SOCRATES. 

“ If Christ hath not been raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your 
sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ have perished.** — 
I Corinthians xv. 17, 18. 

The people to whom St. Paul wrote these words were 
business m*en who lived in a large commercial city. They 
belonged to \ remarkably thoughtful and keen-witted 
race. They were Greeks. Even to-day with all our 
advance in knowledge and in civilization, our learned 
men spend years in reading books which were written 
by the Greeks, on poetry, history, and philosophy more 
than 2000 years ago. And as they read their books, 
they find that they were much the same kind of men as 
we are, and occupied with the same kind of problems that 
puzzle us to-day. They were inquiring into the mean- 
ing of man's life, why he was born, and what destiny 
was in store for him. It was to such people that St Paul 
wrote this letter. He told them that the Son of God 
had come down to this world in human form, that He had 
lived and died an ignominious death and risen again. 
And he said that if Jesus Christ had not risen, then he 
had no message for them, that there was no hope for 
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anyone, that those who trusted in Him wefi'e the most 
miserable and deluded of men. • 

To understand these words, you must know something 
of these Greek people, before St Paul came and spokt to 
them. I have said that they were keen Ind clever ; but 
they were more than this. As we read their old books, we 
find that God had not left them entirely in the dark. He 
had sent them good and righteous teachers. These teachers 
had only a little light : but they walked in the Ughtwhich' 
they had ; and they tried to raise their fellow-countrymen 
above selfish thoughts of enjoyment — tried to tell them 
what they themselves dimly knew of the unknown God, 
Some miles from the busy merchant city of Corinth, 
there are still to be seen the ruined temples of a yet more 
famous university town — the city of Athens! A long 
time before St. Paul came to Greece, beforf Jesus Christ 
came down as a man to this earth, there lived in this 
city the greatest of all the Greeks — one of the wisest 
teachers the world has ever seen. If you had been in 
Athens, and you had wished to see and hear this teacher, 
and had asked for the building or school or lecture-room 
in which he taught, you would have been told to go and 
join a group of men at the corner of a street or in the 
great open market-place. As you joined the group and 
listened to what they wer^ saying, you would have heard 
them discussing the topics of the day, the news of the 
latest war, or the affairs of the State : or at times touching 
upon some deeper theme — what was the meaning of life 
— was it better to seek for pleasure or to think only of 
duty. Presently one of their number, a rough, uncouth, 
ugly man, who had been listening all the time, and not 
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^ying a word, would ask some sfmple question. He 
would ask the man who had been speaking what that term 
meant which he had been using — what he meant when 
he §pok& of plegisure or duty. He would thus set the man 
thinking. An# when he gave some common, conventional 
reply, he would ask him some deeper and more search- 
ing question. He knew that the best way of teaching 
men waa to deal with them as with children, to ask them 
questions. He would tell the man who gave the answer 
that he was in search of the highest truth — trying to find 
out the deepest wisdom — trying to learn how to live the 
best and most human life. As Socrates — for such was the 
name of this rough, plain-looking man — as Socrates taught 
day after day in the streets, as he was constantly asking 
the deepest questions, and seeking after the best and 
highest truth, gradually the young men gathered round him. 
They had never heard anyone speak as he spoke. They 
had never seen anyone who was so earnest, so genuine, 
so simple, so affectionate, so anxious in the search after 
truth, and taking no money for his teaching. This went 
on year after year. The great teacher went through the 
streets of the city, gathering the young men about him, 
trying to lead them away from selfish pleasure-seeking, 
helping them in their search for truth, inspiring them to do 
their duty on behalf of their country. He never seemed to 
think of himself He went about doing good — raising the 
thoughts and lives of men around him. Socrates became 
a tremendous power in the lives of these young men. 
They would do anything for their master. In his presence 
they were better men, and they gave up thoughts of 
pleasure-seeking and became his disciples. But as he 
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gained this power, his enemies became jealous. His very 
goodness and nobility made them hate 4iim. They felt 
that he had a power and influence which they lacked. 
At last they could abide his presence no Jonger. Hiey 
took counsel against him to put him to death. They 
brought him before the magistrates of the city. But his 
life was so pure and stainless, that they could find no 
fault in him. They 4cnew that for envy he had been 
delivered to them. Then at last they brought • false 
witnesses, who swore that he was doing harm to the 
young men of the city and making them athei^s. The 
judges condemned him to death. Socrates would not re- 
tract. His friends wished him to escape from prison, but 
he would not. He would face death as a man. And the 
last hour before he died, he gathered his disciples around 
him once more; and told them, that, though he was 
about to die, yet he believed that death could not be 
the end of all. There must be some better life beyond. 
The soul of man must be immortal. And then he drank 
the cup of poison and died. And this was the end of 
the best Greek who had ever lived. Here was a man 
who had spent all his life doing good, and thinking of 
others. But in spite of all cruelty and injustice triumphed 
— and that life of self-sacrifice was crushed out.' No 
wonder that men said : What is the use of striving, if 
this is the end of all ? How can we tell that there is any 
truth in his dream of a future life and that he will really 
live again? Are not selfishness and enmity after all 
stronger than love and justice? “Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.’* 

It was to a people who had had such a teacher as this 
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that St Paill came with the story of another and a greater 
Teacher. He bad lived in a country far away from the 
city where Socrates had taught. He too had spent all 
Hh Hfe in going about doing good. He too had 
refused to take money for his teaching, and had loved to 
talk in the open air and had gathered young men around 
Him, and He had bidden them leave all and follow Him. 
But He had spoken to |hem more clearly and more 
wonderfully than Socrates. He spake as men never 
spake. He told them that He had come from His home 
in Heaven, that His Father had sent Him. He told 
them that they too were children of God, that they were 
all members of one family, and that they had no right 
to spend their lives in selfish thoughts of their own 
gratification, that they must lay down their lives for 
others, that they must love those whom they most dis- 
liked, that they must treat them as brothers. And not 
only did He speak thus, but He practised what He 
preached. He did what He told them to do. He never 
thought of Himself. He sought out the despised and 
the degraded. He lived with poor folk. He was a 
carpenter. He would not be made a king. He treated 
all as His friends. He spent the day in curing the sick, 
and ; In teaching the people. When tired and worn, He 
had nowhere to lay His head, but He never complained. 

He was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 
As He went from village to village the people flocked to 
hear Him. The poor folk heard Him gladly. They had 
never before seen such manliness and affection. For three 
years He lived and thought for others. But as in Athens, 
so in Jerusalem the teacher's influence made His enemies 
jealous. They could not abide His presence, and they 
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brought Him before the Gk>vernor. But he khew that for 
envy they had delivered Him up and he found no fault in 
Him at all. So they brpught false witnesses who swore 
that Jesus Christ was an atheist in disguise, that He ^lad 
plotted to destroy the temple and to make Itiimself King. 
He was condemned to a far worse death than that of 
Socrates, to a cruel, more repulsive death, reserved for the 
lowest criminals. He might have escaped, but refused to 
do so. But the night before He died He gathered His 
disciples round Him, and spent His last hours not as 
Socrates in dimly guessing of a life to come, but in telling 
them of a Father’s House in which there were many man- 
sions — and that He, the Father’s Son, was going to prepare 
a place for them. And then He died — a cruel, lingering 
death of anguish — and His disciples were scattered, every- 
one to his own home. They all forsook Him and fled. 

This was the message which St. Paul brought to the 
Greeks. Have you ever thought how hopeless a story it 
would have been if it had ended here. If the best Man 
that had ever lived — One Who had spoken of God as no 
one else ever spoke of Him, One Who claimed to know 
God, to be His very Son — if He had simply been brutally 
murdered, what would it have meant? It would have 
meant that all that was best and purest and manliest in 
life had been crushed out, that death had proved too 
strong, that the devil was the master of the world, that 
death is the end of all, and that Socrates’ dream of a future 
life was an empty tale — the delusion of a learned scholar. 

But St. Paul went on to tell them of a strange sequel 
to the story. At the moment when all seemed lost, 
when this life of unselfishness seemed to be blotted out, 
when the devil appeared to be master, suddenly the 
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victory had been snatched from his hands. This teacher 
had shown that He was indeed the Son of God. For 
He had burst the bonds of death, He had come back 
from the grave, He had returned with a transfigured, a 
glorified bodj^. Unselfishness had proved stronger than 
selfishness : love had proved stronger than hatred : righ- 
teousness stronger than sin : God stronger than the devil. 
“ He rose again the third day.’* All that Socrates had 
dreamed might be true, was true and more than true. 
Not simply the soul of man, but the whole man was im- 
mortals— was raised up to fulness of life and energy. 
“ He rose again the third day.” 

Now you see why St. Paul used the strong words of 
mv text — why he said that if Christ had not risen, the faith 
of the Corinthians was vain, and why he said that he had 
no message of hope, unless the Resurrection were true. 

But he adds: As a matter of fact Christ is risen. 
Christ is risen, and because He is risen. He has shown once 
and for all that the devil is on the losing side, that God is 
Master of the Universe. Christ is risen, and because He 
is risen, He has brought life and immortality to light. 

And now you see why we Christians make this 
the central festival of the year. It speaks of life and 
hope for the world. All around us the trees and flowers 
are waking from sleep. A new life is flowing through 
them causing them to bud and shoot forth. It is pene- 
trating through the old elms and beeches, it reaches 
even to the tiny primrose and violet All nature is rising 
from the dead. Easter tells us that there is also a fresh 
life for man, that the life which is transfiguring the 
country around is transfiguring the life of man. 
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It is a message of life for all alike, for old rfnd young. 
To those whose days are fast nearing the three-score years 
and ten, it gives a promisf of hope. It tells them that the 
winter of life may be bright and happy, because the life 
of Jesus Christ may work through them anfl bring them 
nearer to God than they have ever been before. 

But most of all it is a message of hope to us who are 
still young. Long ago Socrates walked through the 
streets of Athens, and chose the young men for his 
disciples, so, too, Jesus Christ when He saw the fishermen 
mending their nets, called the young men to leave their 
old father, and to Vollow Him. O ! how we sometimes 
long for power to rise up above our commonplace, 
sinful lives — power to rise out of our past — to get out of 
our selfishness — to begin life, as it were, all over again — 
to have the innocence and the simplicity of childhood. 

Here is your hope. Jesus has power to lift you up 
and to share with you His own strong, pure, innocent 
life. He comes to you and says : ‘‘ I am the Resurrection 
and the life. He that believeth on me though he die, 
yet shall he live.” This strong resurrection life is 
working all around you ; it is a new power in the world. 
Is it working within you? Has Jesus Christ brought 
you the new life? It is not enough for it to be all 
around and about you, it must be in you. So to-day 
His call comes to us who are young — who have life before 
us, and He claims us as His own. When temptations 
are strongest, when the world is most attractive, when 
we are not yet worn out. He comes to us and offers us 
diviner, fuller life. He offers to fill us full of His own 
unselfishness, to make us a blessing to those about us. 



V. 

THE FACT OF RESURRECTION. 

“ He 18 not here ; for he is risen, even as he said. Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay.** — St. Matthew xxviii. 6, 

Last Sunday we saw how the whole truth of Christianity 
depended upon an event which had taken place in this 
world some two thousand years ago. That event was the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. If He had not risen from 
the dead, then the most perfect manifestation of goodness 
and affection which the world had ever seen would have 
been crushed out — the devil would have won the victory 
— and hatred would have triumphed over goodness and 
unselfishness. But if He did rise, then He has proved 
once and for all that God is stronger than all that is op- 
posed to Him, that there is a life beyond the grave and a 
life in which you and I will some day share. 

To-night I am going to ask you to look at the accounts 
of the Resurrection which have come down to us, to com- 
pare them together, and to see what kind of evidence we 
have to show that Jesus Christ really did rise again. This 
is a task from which we ought not to shrink ; for there are 
some to-day, as there were of old at Corinth, who tell us 
that there can be no resurrection, that death ends all, that 
a man’s life ends in the same way as a dog’s appears to end. 

25 
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I plead with you not to let the Easter festival go by, 
not to let this new chance pass; come to Him and let 
Him work in you, that you may know the power of His 
resurrection 

When we turn to the Bible, we find ffrst of all that we 
have more than one account. We, have in fact four 
separate accounts in our Gospels, each of which is in part 
at least independent of the other. This is a fact for 
which we ought to thank God. For you know that one 
man’s evidence is often not sufficient to prove the truth 
of a story. He may not have carefully observed : he 
may be mistakeh as to certain facts : and even whilst he 
is honestly trying to state what he has witnessed, it is 
quite possible that he may be entirely wrong. Therefore 
we ought to thank God that He has not left us only one 
account of this the most important event which has ever 
taken place in the histoiy of the world. 

Before I ask you to look at each account by itself, let 
me make one remark. When a great and startling event 
has taken place, the reports which usually reach us are 
strangely conflicting. Even after the first rumours have 
been tested and found to contain a great deal of exaggera- 
tion, spectators upon whom we can rely give us very 
different accounts of the same event. For instance, after 
a railway accident or a collision by sea the accounts of 
the survivors are often hard to piece together. They 
may all, we feel, be perfectly true. But each man only 
tells his own tale, what he himself has seen or experienced. 
And his feelings and experiences are generally quite 
different from those of his neighbour. Now what a 
sensible man does,' if he would learn the whole truth, 
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is not simply to take the evidence of one survivor, but 
to ask others also what happened to them, and then to 
look at the reports side by side. There may be some 
detaii®« in them which he cannot even then reconcile : but 
he gains at anyarate a general conception of the event 
which has taken place. In the case of the most startling 
event which has ever taken place in the history of the 
world, it would be reasonable to expect beforehand that, 
if we had three or four separate accounts, there might be 
some details in them which would be very difficult for 
men to reconcile together who lived 2000 years later. 
In fact we should be inclined to suspect that the accounts 
were not really independent, that one man had copied 
from another, if there were no such difficulty. If each 
story is the description of the great event as it appeared 
to different people, then the writers would tell it as they 
had seen or heard it, and leave it to others to try to 
reconcile the narratives one with the other. 

Let us see whether this is really the case. Let us look 
first at that given by St. Matthew. He tells us that 
late on Saturday, when it was just dawning towards 
Sunday, two women — Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary — came to the tomb. “And, behold, there was a 
great ^earthquake : for an angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, and came and rolled away the stone, and 
sat upon it.*' The angel speaks to the two women and 
says to them : “ Fear not ye ; for I know that ye seek 
Jesus, which hath been crucified. He is not here ; for he is 
risen, even as he said. Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay." He then bids them go away quickly, and tell 
the disciples. The women do as they are told ‘‘ And 
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they departed quickly from the tomb with fear and great 
joy, and ran to bring his disciples word.*’ So far they 
have not seen Jesus Himself — they have only seen an 
empty tomb and an angel sitting on the stone. But now 
St. Matthew tells us that Jesus appears.* “ And behold, 
Jesus met them, saying. All hail ! And they came and 
took hold of his feet, and worshipped him. "Then saith 
Jesus unto them, Fear not : go tell my brethren.” 

This js St. Matthew’s account of the Resurrection and 
of the first appearance of Jesus Christ. Now let us turn 
to St. Mark’s. His story is in some respects like St. 
Matthew’s. Only he gives some fresh details. For in- 
stance he speaks of another besides the two mentioned 
by St. Matthew. “ Mary Magdalene,” he says, ‘‘ and 
Mary the mother of James, and Salome, bought spices, 
that they might come and anoint him. And entering 
into the tomb, they saw a young man sitting on the right 
side, arrayed in a white robe ; and they were amazed. 
And he saith unto them. Be not amazed : ye seek Jesus ; 
he is risen ; he is not here : behold the place where they 
laid him,” and then bids them go away. The three 
women went forth from the tomb and they said noth- 
ing to anyone, for they were afraid Here St. Mark 
very abruptly breaks off. The two oldest copies t)f the 
Gospel stop suddenly here. The last twelve verses 
which tell the story of our Lord’s appearances are left 
out. If you look at your revised version of the New 
Testament, you will see that the translators have left a 
space and put a note in the margin. The reason that they 
have done so is because they are not certain that these 
verses were in the original Gospel. So I think it would 
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be best not t6 take as part of our evidence the story which 
they contain. If so, St. Mark simply tells us this, that 
three women came to the tomb, and found it empty and 
found a young man clad in white sitting on the right side 
of the tomb, when they entered it, who told them that 
Jesus was not there, but was risen. 

St Luke’s account is different from that of St. Matthew 
or St. Mark. He speaks of two angels and apparently 
of a number of women, and he mentions the names of 
three. They came to the tomb “and they entered in, 
and found not the body of the Lord Jesus. And it came 
to pass, while they were perplexed thereabout, behold, two 
men stood by them in dazzling apparel.” The two men ask 
then^, “Why seek ye the living among the dead?” St. 
Luke does not go on as St. Matthew does to tell us of 
our Lord meeting the two women. The first appearance 
which he records is not to them, but to two disciples who 
are walking by themselves to a village seven or eight 
miles from Jerusalem. 

If then we had St. Luke’s account alone, we should 
have supposed that the first appearance of Jesus Christ 
was not to any of the women, but to these two men as 
they walked later on in the day to Emmaus. 

Now let us turn to the last account — St. John’s. He 
only speaks of one woman — Mary Magdalene. She came, 
he says, very early to the tomb and found the stone taken 
away from the tomb. She ran to Peter and John and 
told them what she had seen. They ran to the tomb and 
found it empty. Mary then goes back, and “As she 
wept, she stooped, and looked into the tomb, and she 
beholdeth two angels in white sitting, one at the head. 
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and one at the feet, where the body of JeSus had Iain”. 
They asked her why she wept and she told them that she 
knew not where the body had gone. When she had 
thus said, she turned herself back, and beholdeth^ Jesus 
standing, and knew not that it was Je^iis.” And then 
you remember how she at first mistook Him for the 
gardener, and only recognized Him when He called her 
by her name, Mary 

This account, as you see, is not altogether like St 
Matthew’s. St. Matthew speaks of two women, and says 
that Jesus met them as they went from the tomb. 

In fact the f6ur accounts, as we compare them one 
with another, are not easy to reconcile together. They 
are told from such different points of view. But as I 
said before this is just what we should expect. If after 
a comparatively startling event — like a great accident in- 
volving loss of life — the accounts of the beholders are not 
easy to fit one with another ; how much more should we 
expect that, after such an utterly unparalleled event as the 
Resurrection, there would be a difficulty to see the order 
and manner in which each detail occurred. I shall 
not attempt to reconcile all the details together. I shall 
only ask a question. Is there any one fact which 
they all have in common ? Is there one event which im- 
pressed itself upon the mind of each narrator? Yes, 
there is : and that one is the event which is of supreme 
importance to the world. Each account, even St Mark’s, 
which breaks off in the middle — each account agrees in 
telling us this — the tomb was empty, 

St. Matthew says : See the place where the Lord 
lay 
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St. Mark : ^ Behold the place where they laid him 
St Luke : They entered in, and found not the body”. 
St John: ‘'They have taken away my Lord, and I 
know mot where they have laid him”. 

All four tell up that the tomb was empty. 

Any man then who would explain away the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ must tell us how four accounts, 
differing so greatly in some of their details and therefore 
containing accounts of more than one witness, yet all 
agree in this, that on the third day there was no body in 
the tomb. . He must tell us whether the simplest and the 
most satisfactory, nay, the only satisfactory explanation 
of that empty tomb is not the one which our forefathers 
accepted when they said the words : “ I believe ... in 
Jesus Christ . . . Who . . . was crucified, dead, and 
buried. . . . The third day He rose* again from the 
dead.” 

I believe myself that it is. I believe that there is no 
other explanation which will meet the facts of the case. 
I believe that Jesus Christ did actually rise on the third 
day. I have asked you to consider some of the evidence 
for the fact, that you may have a reason for the faith 
that is in you, that you may see that it is no idle and un- 
certair> tale which we are speaking of to-day, but the 
greatest fact in the history of the world. 



VI. 

FEEDING ON CHRIST. 

“For my flesh is meat indeed^ and my blood is drink indeed.” — St. 
John vi, 55. 

• 

The miracle ;wirhich we have read in the Gospel for to- 
day ^ is the only one recorded by all four Evangelists. It 
is therefore one which we ought to study with peculiar 
care. 

Jesus Christ has been teaching the multitude ; and as 
the day closes in and the people are still hanging on His 
words, He is not willing to send them away without food. 
But the place is lonely and there is none to be bought. 
They have but five loaves and two fishes, and “ what are 
they among so many ? ” Jesus does not despise the little 
that they have. He makes use of it. He makes the men 
sit down, in number about five thousand, together with 
the women and children. Then he takes the loayes and 
the fishes, gives thanks and distributes them. They all 
eat and are satisfied. Nothing is allowed to be wasted. 
The fragments are collected and twelve baskets are filled. 

This story is told in different ways four times over. 
Why ? To show us that the Son of God cares for the 
wants of the body, that He is not too high and exalted 

1 The twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
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to forget thsPt men Hesed food ‘‘ He knoweth whereof 
we are made : He remembereth that we are but dust.” 
He satisfies man's hunger, and in doing so He makes use 
of th^ little that men have and fie will not suffer any to 
be wasted. 

St John tells us that when Jesus had fed the people 
and had crossed over the sea the multitude followed Him. 
“ And when they had found him on the other side of the 
sea, they said unto him, Rabbi, when earnest thou hither ? 
Jesus answered them, and said ... ye seek me . . . 
because ye did eat of the loaves, and were filled. Labour 
not for tlie meat which perisheth, but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life.” And as He went on to 
speak of that meat, they said unto him. Lord, evermore 
give us this bread. And Jesus said unto them, I am the 
bread of life." They did not understand His words ; and 
later on we read, The Jews therefore strove among 
themselves, saying, how can this man give us his flesh 
to eat?" Jesus Christ does not answer the question, 
‘‘How?” They would not have understood Him if He 
had. But He says this, “ Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you. . . . My flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed” 

Throughout the conversation, which arose — as you see 
~most naturally from the miracle which went before, 
Jesus Christ has been leading the thoughts of His hearers 
to something higher than the wants of their bodies. He 
has shown plainly that He cares for the body : for has He 
not fed those who were hungry ? But He has also shown 
that He cares fpr more besides, that He is aware of a 
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deeper hunger than any that can be appealed by loaves 
and fishes, a hunger which can only be satisfied by feeding 
upon Himself He says plainly that unless they actually 
feed upon Him, they have no life in them ; for Hisr flesh 
is meat indeed, and His blood is drink indeed. 

The first part of the chapter teaches us that all food 
for our bodies comes from Jesus Christ. We cannot see 
Him as men did long ago. But He is still here. He is 
still taking the loaves and giving thanks and distributing 
to us. And as we sit down day by day at our meals. He 
is in our midst, and is willing and able to bless our food. 
He is still tea?:hing us that man is not the same as the 
beasts of the field, that he is not made simply to eat his 
food and be filled, but that he is made to do what the lower 
animals cannot do — to thank God for that which he is 
about to receive from His hands. For he alone has learnt 
that all food for his body comes from the Son of God. 

The second part of the chapter teaches us a still deeper 
lesson. It teaches us that Jesus Christ does not give us 
food for our bodies alone. It says that unless we feed 
upon Him, we have no life in us. No life! Do you 
know what this means ? You have heard of people dying 
of starvation and have pitied them. You may well do so, 
for it is a lingering and painful death. But there are 
others who deserve your pity still more. And they are 
men who have, it may be, strong and healthy bodies, who 
have plenty of food, and who all the time are starving to 
death. The lower part of them, the part which they 
share with animals — this is sound and well: but the 
higher part is dying of starvation. The longer they live, 
the less manly and unselfish they become; the harder 
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and coarser are their thoughts ; their very affections are 
starved to death ; and they have ceased to live long before 
they are taken to the grave. Th«se are the people who 
do irtdeed deserve your pity. Jesus Christ says that such 
a death must ®efal) anyone who will not come to — who 
will not actually feed upon Him. He says that unless 
we feed upon Him, we have no life in us at all. 

If then the first part of the chapter teaches us that 
Christ gives us the support we need for our bodies, the 
second part tells us that all that is highest and most 
human afid noblest in us will be starved to death unless 
we actually feed upon Him. He gives Himself for us to 
feed upon. 

How can this man give us his flesh to eat ? was the 
question which the jews asked centuries ago and is the 
question which men are asking to-day. Jesus Christ, as I 
have said, did not answer that question. He did not tell 
them ‘‘How”. Those who asked were not in earnest. 
He does not answer men who are trifling, or who ask out of 
curiosity. But if any man is anxious to live the life which 
God meant him to live, if any man will come after Him 
and is not afraid to count the cost, He will teach him the 
meaning of His own words. He will show him how a 
man liiay day by day feed upon Himself, may find in 
Christ a support for the day*s work, the day*s care, the 
day’s happiness. He will show him if his best means 
to keep true and manly is not by confessing that he can do 
nothing, but by kneeling down with his fellows and feeding 
on Himself at one common table. He will explain the 
words of my text which I will leave with you, “ My flesh 
is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed 
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“After this manner therefore pray ye; Our Father which art in 
heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven.” — St. Matthew vi. 9, 10. , 

■ « 

It is a difficult thing to pray. We ought to pray much 
more than we do. But when we begin, we find it hard 
to know what to say, and harder still to think of what 
we are saying. 

We are not the first people who have felt this difficulty. 
When our Lord Jesus Christ was on earth. His disciples 
found it quite as hard as we do. They did not know 
what to say or how to begin. Jesus understood their 
difficulty, and He said : I will teach you how to pray. 
I myself will make you a prayer. 

And so He made them a prayer. We call it the 
Lord^s Prayer, because it was made by Jesus Christ 
Himself. And I sometimes think that if we long to 
know how to pray, we can scarcely do better than ask 
Jesus to teach us what His own prayer means. 

Look at it ! Have you ever thought of the way in 
which it begins, with a simple word of only three letters 
— a mere child could spell it — the word “our”? Our 
Father.” A little word, it is true, and yet a little word 
with a very big meaning — bigger than we sometimes 

36 
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think. Fot when we say that God is our Father, we say 
that He is the Father not only of each of us, not only of 
our families, but the Father of ali our neighbours and of 
all the people in the village. And because He is the 
Father of the^ village, therefore He loves the whole 
village. Some people we never do like much, we do not 
care for them, we cannot understand them. But Jesus 
tells us that God likes them, God cares for them, God 
understands them. He likes those whom we most dis- 
like. He is as fond of the man who has sinned most as He 
is of us. * He is the Father of all the families in the village. 

This word “ our ” includes everybody around us. But 
it includes many more besides. Because God is our 
Father, He is not only the Father of all in this village, 
but of all the peoples in all the towns and villages of 
this country and of every other country, of all the men, 
women, and children — whether they be good or bad — 
who have ever lived or who ever will live in this or in 
any other world : He is the Father of saints and angels 
in heaven above. 

And as God is our Father, therefore we must all belong 
to one family. We are all related to each other, because 
we are sons and daughters of God Himself. 

Now what Jesus Christ says is this : “ When you come 
and pray to God, you must remember that you are all 
relations, all members of one big family. God’s family is 
too big for this small world ; only part of it is in this 
world, the rest is in the other world. God loves you all 
equally, for you are all His children. He will not listen 
to your prayers, unless you try to behave as His children 
should, unless you do your duty to your relations in His 
family.** 
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“Our Father which art in heaven/’ We have seen 
what the first word “ our ” means — how it is big enough 
to include everybody. tNow look for a few moments at 
the second word — Father. If it is really true that^God 
Almighty is our Father, every single chifd in the world 
has two fathers — one an earthly, the other a Heavenly : 
one whom he can see, the other whom he cannot see. 
But what do you mean, you say, by a Heavenly Father, 
whom no one can see ? What kind of a Father can He 
be ? A child cannot behold God, then how can he learn 
what God is like<? I will tell you how. He Mooks at 
his father on earth, whom he can see, and from him he 
gains his idea of what the Father in Heaven is like, 
whom he cannot see. The son watches his parents, and 
when he hears God called a Father, he says : ‘^God then 
must be something like my father. God’s home must be 
something like my home. Believe me, fathers and 
mothers, that your children are observing you and learn- 
ing from you the nature of God Himself. If you are not 
good fathers and mothers, if your home is not pure and 
gentle, how can you expect your children to understand 
what their Heavenly Father is like, how can you expect 
them to long for their eternal home? Ah! you are 
doing your children a cruel, cruel injustice, if you* bring 
them into the world, and never give them a chance of 
learning what the love of a father is like and what is the 
gentleness and purity of home. 

‘*Our Father which art in Heaven.” This is the way 
to begin our prayers ; we must remember that we are 
speaking to One who is not simply my God or your God, 
but mr God — ^the God of all of us in heaven and in 
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earth : we must remember that He is a Father, and we 
are part of His family. And — as the prayer says— He 
is in Heaven. We have father^} on earth, who are not 
perhteps always as kind and as just as they might be. 
Thank God 1 We have also a Father in Heaven, who is 
always as kind and as just as possible. He is so just 
that He will punish us if we sin : He is so kind that He 
will forgive us if we are really sorry. 

When we begin our prayers in this way, how ought we 
to go on, what ought we to say next ? Ought we at 
once to ask God for the things which we most want? Or 
is it better first to beg Him to make us good, and then 
to ask for what we want ? I wonder which we usually 
do Jesus Christ says: ‘^You must not begin by doing 
either. You do not like beggars : neither does your 
Father in Heaven like people always to beg. You do 
not like selfish people who constantly want things for 
themselves ; God also does not like people to think first 
about themselves. When you come to Him, you must 
not begin by asking for bread or clothing, no, not even 
for forgiveness. The right way to begin your prayers is 
not by begging, but by praising. After this manner, 
pray ye : Our Father, hallowed be Thy name. Start by 
praisfng, by thanking, by blessing, and honouring God. 
Whatever else you do, honour God. Ask Him that His 
name may be glorified. Tell Him : I do not ask for my 
own name, but for Thy name to be honoured. Thou 
seest that I like to have a fair name and a good reputa- 
tion: but, O blessed God, I long that Thou shouldst 
have a fairer name and a better reputation. May I, may 
all Thy children hallow Thy name and Thy reputation,'* 
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This is the first petition of the prayer. And what 
comes next? Surely now, we think, it is time to ask 
for something. No, ssiys Jesus iChrist, not yet. Say 
“Our Father, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kin^om 
come.” There is not as yet a word about burselves, all is 
about God God, says Jesus, is a King. His kingdom is 
perfectly good. Ask God that His kingdom may come here 
on earth. Ask Him that His laws may be obeyed, before 
you beg that you may be fed. Bread is not the most im- 
portant thing in the world. It is much more important 
that God’s name should be hallowed, and the laWs of His 
kingdom be kept, than that even we and our families should 
be fed. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God . . . and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 

Now that we have prayed that God’s name may be 
honoured and His laws may be obeyed, now at last, you 
say, it is time to think about ourselves. No, says Jesus, 
not yet. You must ask one more thing, before you 
come to yourself. “ Thy will be done in earth, as it is 
in heaven.” You must not beg God to do what you 
want, what you like, what you will : you must ask ^ Him 
to do what He wants, what He likes, what He wills. 
Your Father is better and wiser than you are. He sees 
further and knows more. Submit to Him. Ask*Him 
to do what He would wish even when you would natur- 
ally long for your own wishes to be done. His will and 
wishes are always done in heaven ; pray that they may be 
done on earth as well. Say, “ Thy will, not mine, be done ”. 

This is the first part of the prayer that Jesus Christ 
made Himself. The, rest of it, please God, we shall speak 
of together later on. What I want you to do is to go 
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horiie, and to* use this part of the prayer. You need not 
always use the exact words. That is not what I mean. 
What I mean is this — pray in tljg same way. “ After 
this manner therefore pray ye.** That is to say, you 
must not begin '*'all your prayers by thinking about your- 
self. No, you must begin not by begging, but by prais- 
ing ; not by complaining, but by thinking. 

This is easy to do sometimes. All of us are happy 
and contented at times, and then it is not so difficult to 
praise our Father in heaven. But at other times it is not 
easy. The World seems to go wrong and our wishes and 
desires to be denied. What are we to do then ? We 
are to go down on our knees and thank God that His 
wishes and desires are being done instead of ours, and to 
pray to Him that they may be done more fully than 
ever before, done upon earth as they are done in heaven. 

Go home then and use this prayer. The less inclined 
you are to use it, the more need you have to do so. You 
will find it no small help to lift up your heart again and 
again throughout the day and to thank our Father in 
Heaven — to think what the little word “ our** means and 
what the wonderful word Father ** means, to pray to 
Him that His naihe may be honoured. His kingdom 
come, *His will be done. 

Do not think first of self or heaven or hell. Begin 
with God. Think about Him. Live in Him. Do not 
ask to be happy. Worship God. There is nothing 
worth having, but God only. “ Whom have I in heaven 
but thee, and there is none upon earth that I desire in 
comparison of thee.** 

Forget yourself. Worship God. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER ; II. 

“ Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil : For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and tke glory, for 
ever. Amen.” — St. Matthew vi. ii, 12, 13. 

We have already spoken about the first part of our Lord’s 
Prayer. We saw that Jesus told us that we must not 
begin our prayers in the way in which we often do. We 
must not first beg, for our own food and clothing or 
forgiveness. No, we must come to our Eternal Father, 
and ask that His name may be hallowed, His kingdom 
come. His will be done. And I told you that the first 
word of the prayer — the word our ” — had a very big 
meaning ; because when we called God our Father, we 
meant that He was the Father of every one in earth and 
heaven, that He loved everybody equally well, and that 
we all were brothers in one great family, of which God 
was Head. 

And now let us try to see what the second part of the 
prayer means — the part which begin^ with the words 

Give us this day our daily bread Christ says : Wor- 
ship God first, then go on and pray for your own needs. 
Think first about God, and be sure that He will think 
about you, when you pray for yourself. Come boldly 
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and say, ‘‘Give us our bread '*1 Notice that first word — 
give. Our food and clothing do not belong to us, they 
are G^d’s gift They are prdsei:^|!fc5 granted to us by our 
Heavenly Father. Nothing mat we have belongs to us. 
When all is sai(F and done, ewery one of us must allow 
that he lives in a big almshouse. Poor people who live 
in almshouses have to thank jother people for bread and 
for shelter. We have to thank God for much more. 
Our bodies, minds, and souls — everything, absolutely 
everything comes from HinJ He lends them to us. 
We are aW pensioners of God. 1 We are sometimes foolish 
enough to think that what wt have belongs to us, and 
actually to complain if we doi have not as much as we 
wish But we are mistaken. I Nothing belongs to us. 
We do not deserve anything. 1 If we have any food at 
all it is more than we deserve. I And so Christ says that 
when we come near to God, we must not pretend that 
anything belongs to us or that We deserve what we get, 
we must simply confess that w4 are beggars ; we must 
go down on our knees and say “iGive 

This is what is meant by the word “ give ” ; and now 
look at the next word — the small word “ us There is 
one word which I ^have never ya found in our Lord^s 
Prayer, though it occurs very oftep in our own prayers. 
It is the still smaller word “ me 

It is strange when you think abolat it. We have done 
praising God, and now begun to pWy for food and all 
that <we want, and we should expeqt to find the v/ord 
“me'\ But no. Jesus says, you v^uld naturally say, 
“ Give me my daily bread **. You ought to say, 
“Give us our daily bread ”. And wl^t does He mean 
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when He tells us to say “us” instead of “me”? Just 
this. Every one who asks the Father in Heaven to give 
him his bread, should^ also pray that others maj^ have 
their bread as well. When he asks for his own daily 
bread, he ought also to ask that every*’ one else in his 
family, his village, his country, in earth, in heaven may 
get the same. He should not only say “ Give but 
also say “ Give us 

And so you see there is more than we sometimes think 
in these two words. But let us go on. “ Give us this day 
our daily bread.” ^ I think Jesus Christ put in these two 
next words “ this day ” to prevent us being worried and 
anxious, and asking for a number of different things for 
the time to come. Simply pray — He says — for what you 
need this day. Leave the rest to God. Of course you 
must work hard and save money for your old age and 
for the little ones. But do not be anxious. Your Father 
feeds the birds. Are you not much better than they ? 
He will feed you also. Ask Him for food just for this 
day, and leave the next to Him. Say, “ Give us this day 
our daily bread ”. 

If we were mere animals, our prayer would probably 
begin and end here. All we should want would be food. 
But we are not mere animals. Feed an animal anti it is 
contented. Feed a man, and you cannot be certain that 
he will be happy and contented. Why ? How is it 
that a man is not like an animal — quite happy if he has 
enough to eat? It is because in each of us there is 
something far, far deeper. What is this something ? Is 
it anything that we can see? No. What is it like ? I 
do not know. Only I am sure it is something quite 
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different froriti things we can see or touch /or handle. 
The Bible calls it the ** soul **. And whatwer the soul 
is — one thing is certain, it is cor^antly g/tting wrong, 
and going out of order. No amount of pod or money 
or medicine wiltset it right. It^s easier ta bring life into 
a dead horse by flogging it than to ciye a man’s soul 
by giving him money or food But, tlpnk God ! Jesus 
Christ knows what is wrong, and Jesus Christ can cure 
us. “ You are quite right,” says He, “ rou do want more 
from God than your food. Your scLl is not what it 
should be. You have done what yj>u never ought to 
have done, and you long to be forgivm. Come and tell 
Gk)d so.” When you have said “ Give us our bread,” go 
on and say “Father foi^ive”. Eo not merely say 
forgive me,” but say ** forgive us ”, Of course we have 
need to confess our own sins, but hen we ought not 
always to stop there. Others are :empted as we are. 
Others have fallen like ourselves. ^ Ve should go on to 
ask for every one else to be forgivei i — every one in the 
wide world. Is not this wonderful ? When I ask God 
to forgive me, I am asking Him to brgive you as well. 
When you ask for all your sins to I e forgiven, you are 
also to pray for me and for every or e else. You must 
say ‘i forgive us ” and us includes everybody every- 
where. 

“ Forgive us our sins, as we forgivi others their sins.” 
Why must we forgive others their sins, if we want God 
to forgive us ours ? I think it all follows from that word 
“ our ” at the beginning of the prayer — “ our Father ”. 
We are one big family with God as our Father, and we 
must try to forgive our brothers, if wish our Father 
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to forgive us. We must treat those whom^ we most dis- 
like as brothers. If we think urikind thoughts about 
anyone, hOw can God^ forgive us, for He is their father 
as well as ours ? Because you all belong to one ramily, 
you ought not to spend your time in talking idle, unkind 
gossip about your neighbours. How can you expect 
God to forgive you, if you are continually doing so? 
When you are tempted to speak or think unkindly about 
them, just pray for them instead. If you do so, your 
time will be better spent. Say, as Jesus said, Forgive 
us, as we forgive others 

There is only one more petition and then the prayer 
ends. We have asked for food and pardon. What else 
do we need ? One thing more, and that is God’s help 
against sin and Satan for the time to come. Now that 
we have been forgiven and made good, we must ask to 
be kept good — to be kept away from temptation and 
delivered from evil. ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” Once again that word ‘‘us’* 
comes. We all have one common enemy, the devil : 
and that is the reason why we must all pray for each 
other. When you and I say “ deliver us,” I pray for you 
and you pray for me, and though we never see each other 
again, we keep on all our lifetime praying for each -other, 
whenever we use the words “ deliver us from evil ** ; for 
us is much bigger than me. 

Now we have come to the end of the prayer. We 
conclude by telling God that the Kingdom and the Power 
and the Glory belong to Him and not to any of us — and 
this is the Lord’s Prayer. As you see, it divides itself 
into two parts — the first half in which we pray that our 
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Father’s name may he honoured, ffts kingdom come, 
His will be done — Ae second half in which we pray 
that Mr Father may give us ou# bread, forgive us our 
sins, rad deliver us from evil. 

Two thought* and I have done. In the first place, 
you must not say the second part of this prayer before 
the first part. And when I say that, I mean that as you 
kneel down and pray by yourselves, you must not begin 
by begging, but by praising. You must not say Give” 
to start with : you must begin by thanking. " Hallowed 
be Thy name.” 

In the second place, do not change the word *‘us” 
into *‘me”. “ Us” is better than " me ”. For “me” 

only includes one person, “ us ” includes all persons. 
When you say “ us,” you pray for the whole of the family, 
and the God of the family will hear you. 

May God our Father make you good and true fathers 
and mothers, that you may learn what the Heavenly 
Father is like. May God make your homes pure and 
simple, that you may learn what the home-life of God’s 
great family in Heaven and earth should be — the great 
family of our Father. May His dear Son, Who died for 
us, lead us home to God. May we learn day by day 
more and more of His love. 
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THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. 

** And God said unto Balaam, Thou shall not go with them ; thou 
shalt not curse the people : for they are blessed.’* — Numbers xxii. 12. 

The story of Balaam is one which we can nerer forget. 
He was a remarkable man and must have possessed real 
power. His reputation had extended very many miles 
from the place where he lived. “ I know/' says Balak, 
King of Moab, ** that he whom thou blessest is blessed, 
and he whom thou cursest is cursed." Not only was 
he a man of power, but his power must have come from 
God Himself. If you read the Bible account you will 
see that God was constantly speaking with him, that He 
made him utter words which he did not want to speak, 
and that his prophecy all came true. Balaam could not 
have spoken the truth, unless God Himself had put it 
into his mouth. 

We have seen men who possess great power and 
whose gifts must come from God Himself, and yet who 
are unconscientious and unscrupulous men. Balaam was 
not a man like this. He had real scruples, he would 
not do what he knew that he ought not to do : he had a 
conscience which he felt compelled to obey. When God 
told him not to do a thing, he felt that he could not, he 
dare not do it 
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■ And jfet, in spitfe aflils power, in spite ef the fact that 
his power came frop Gcrf, in spite of his conscience, 
Balaans^was a ba,4 nfhn. He was k man a^ho did one of 
the vilest actions it w»s possible to do, who died fighting 
against a nation whom he knew to be the people of God, 
who is uifliesitatingly condemned by three’ New Testa- 
ment writers. ' 

How is it that a man with these gifts, a man who 
prayed to die the death of the righteous, and desired that 
his last end might be like his, was at length found on the 
side of the*enemies of God ? How is it that a man who 
could see and appreciate goodness was himself wicked? 

You will answer such questions best by turnii;jg to the 
story itself. The people of Israel are too strong for 
Balak, King of Moab. Hite is afmid Of them. He dare 
not fight with them until they have first been cursed. 
He has'heard of a man in the far North who can do what 
he wants. He sends to him, “ Come now therefore, I 
pray thee, cttrse me this people ; for they are too mighty 
for me ; peradventure I shall prevail, that we may smite 
them, and that I may drive them out of the land ”. The 
messengers of the king come to the prophet. They 
have rewards in theii* hand. Balaam would like to go, 
but he will not uriless his conscience approves. He must 
do what his conscfence — or, as the Bible puts it in 
simpler and better language, the voice of God— tells 
him. “ Lodge here this night, and I will bring you word 
again, as the Lofd shall speak unto m^.’’ We often hear 
God’s voice most cleatly in the 3fead of night, when all 
is still and we are alone with God. Balaam heard it that 
night " And God came unto Balaam, and said. What 
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men are these with thee? And Balaam said uqto Urod, 
Balak . . . hath seht unto me, saying, Behold, the 
people that is come o\it of Egypt, it covereth th^ face of 
the earth : now, come curse me them. And God said 
unto Balaam, Thou shalt not go with ^them ; thou shalt 
not curse the people : for they are blessed.” An uncon- 
scientious man would have gone for the sake of honour 
and reward, even though God bade him not to go. 
Balaam was far too conscientious to do so. “ And 
Balaam rose up in the morning, and said unto the princes 
of Balak, get yqu into your land : for the Lcftd refuseth 
to give me leave to go with you.” Thus far Balaam had 
done right — quite right. But it was not long before he 
was again put to the test. Balak may have thought that 
he was simply refusing because he wished to increase the 
reward. At any rate he would try the prophet again. 
** And Balak sent yet again princes, more, and more 
honourable than they. And they came to Balaam, and 
said to him. Thus saith Balak ... I will promote thee 
unto very great honour , . . come therefore, I pray thee, 
curse me this people.” When Balaam beard these ^ords, 
he had a fierce struggle between his inclination and his 
duty. He wanted to go, but he knew that he had no right 
to go. What ought he to have done ? He ought to have 
dismissed the temptation at once, to have sent the mes- 
sengers back, and to have given them to understand that 
God was not a man that He should repent and change 
His mind, and allow a prophet to act in one manner to- 
day and in another manner the next day. What as a 
matter of fact did be do? He began by discoursing 
eloquently about his duty, and that by itself was a dan- 
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gerou%>sign. If Balak would give me his house full of 
silver and gold, I cannot go beyon^i the word of the Lord 
my C&>d, to do less or more.*' A man who uses fine 
language about his duty is very often preparing to evade 
it. This was What Balaam was going to do. He did 
not dare to act in direct defiance of his conscience. But 
he thought that he would reason with it. He would try 
to make it give the answer that he wanted. He would, 
if he could, alter his duty. He would make it the same 
as his inclination. ** Now therefore, I pray you,’* he 
said to tHe princes, tarry ye also here this night, that 
I may know what the Lord will say unto me more.” 
God had told Balaam his duty once: he did not wish 
to d > it. God never compels a man to do his duty : 
He did not compel Balaam. He allowed him to have 
his own way. “ And God came unto Balaam at night, 
and said unto him. If the men come to call thee, rise 
up, and go with them ; but yet the word which I shall 
say unto thee, that shalt thou do.” Balaam thought 
that he had gained everything when he was allowed to 
have his own way. He had yet to learn how awful it is 
for a man to be allowed to have his own way — to be told 
to go and do what he pleases. He had yet to learn that 
such a* man is bringing upon himself the Divine dis- 
pleasure. ‘ ‘ And God’s anger was kindled because he 
went” As Balaam went along, the angel of the Lord 
met him. Balaam was a prophet who prided himself on 
his extraordinary insight, his power to see the unseen, to 
interpret the spiritual world. You would have expected 
that he would have been the first to see the angel. But 
it was not so. He had to be taught the humiliating 
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lesson that Gk>d can be more easily seen even (by the 
brute beasts than by a*^roud and self-willed manJ' “ The 
ass saw the angel of the Lord/' Nay, more : the Hss did 
not only see the angel and thus save Balaam’s life, but 
** the dumb ass speaking with man’s Voice forbad the 
madness of the prophet”. How the ass could speak, 
what sounds it would utter, I do not know. But of one 
thing I am certain. The sounds conveyed to Balaam a 
very real meaning. He felt that even a brute beast was 
reasoning with his mind and conscience, was remonstrat- 
ing with him for what he was doing. * 

I have not time now to follow the story to its close. 
But 1 have shown you enough to answer our question. 
How was it that a man who was so conscientious as 
Balaam w^s found at last fighting against God? The 
answer is this. He began by trifling with his conscience. 
He saw his duty. He did not like it. He tried to reason 
with it, to change it — to make it the same as that which 
he liked. He ended by becoming the enemy of God. 

The story of Balaam is only too true to life. Again 
and again Duty comes to us with a simple command. 
Instead of obeying it we reason about it. We try to get 
it altered. Balaam’s life stands as a warning. Do at 
once what you see to be your duty. Second thoughts 
are dangerous. First thoughts in this case are best. Do 
not try to evade it. Else you may be like Balaam — 
though with gleams of good — wishing to die the death of 
"the righteous, yet finally condemned. 



X. 

UNFULFILLED IDEALS. 

For the fiesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh : for these are contrary the one to the other ; so that ye do not do 
the things that ye would.” — Galatians v. xy. 

If we adopt this translation— and it is that which perhaps 
most nearly expresses the force of the original — St. Paul 
is here giving an explanation of a common fact of human 
experience. The fact is this : **ye do not do the things 
that ye would 

I need scarcely prove to you the truth of these words. 
You know that they are true. You know what it is to 
aim at something above and beyond you. You know 
what it is to fail. As a rule the dead level of convention^ 
ality may seem to suffice you. But there are times when 
you have risen above yourself, when you have viewed 
your life from a higher standpoint, when you have seen 
the whole in its true proportion : and as you have looked 
down from above you have been ashamed of ever having 
been satisfied with what now appears mean and grovelling 
and you have resolved that the future shall atone for the 
past But when you have cdme down again to your 
ordinary life on the f^ain, the vision of the mountain top 
has become dimmer and dimmer. You have lowered 
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your standard to suit your surroundings. And th€teresult 
is that though you stil^ retain a vague longing for ’^some- 
thing quite different, yet as a matter of fact “ye Ao not 
do the things that ye would 
And then you are discouraged arid veked. What use 
is there in struggling? Let others aim at impossible 
ideals. For your own part, you prefer to be engaged in 
something more profitable. One fact is certain. You 
have a desire and a capacity for enjoyment. You will 
satisfy these. You will live for yourself. You will not 
b^ put to inconvenience for the sake of others. * You will 
only help them, when the action will no^ really cause you 
trouble. In a word, you will try to live a completely 
selfish life. But as you have made the attempt, you have 
been bewildered by a strange discovery. It is this : “ ye 
do not do the things that ye would’'. You are not as 
selfish as you could wish. You have decided to be 
entirely and consistently self-seeking. As a matter of 
fact you are not, you cannot be. “Ye do not do the 
things that ye would.” For at the very moment when 
you have convinced yourself that you will aim at your 
own greatest happiness and that all men are really 
doing the same, though they may disguise the fact from 
others and even from themselves, a sudden call co'mes — a 
call which does not appeal to your desire for pleasure but 
to your sense of honour and manhood — a call bidding 
you do the very thing you would least like to do ^nd 
promising you no reward at all ; and you are astonished 
to find that your craving for happiness is as nothing com- 
pared with that calk And before you have reasoned the 
matter out, you are acting utterly inconsistently. You 
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are do\ng the very thing you ridiculed. You are giving 
up all\ for the sake of what you h^ld to be an intangible 
abstraction — for the sake of duty. 

And thus it is that whether you will to do good or 
whether you wiM to do evil, you do not in reality accom- 
plish your purpose. “Ye do not do the things that ye 
would” 

Do you ask the reason of this vacillation and incon- 
sistency? Listen to St Paul : “ The flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh ; for these are 
contrary the one to the other 

“ The flesh lusteth against the Spirit.” The selfish, 
lower part is continually asserting itself. It craves for 
satisfaction. It urges us to forget others and live for our 
own enjoyment. It is this which tells us that the battle 
is as good as lost. It is this that keeps us from doing 
the good that we would. But side by side with this, says 
St. Paul, there is another and an opposite Power at work. 
If the flesh is lusting against the Spirit, the Spirit also 
has cravings of its own. Those cravings demand full and 
complete satisfaction just as truly as do the lusts of the 
flesh. They will be content with nothing less. And if 
the flesh is constantly hindering us from doing the good 
that we would, this Power is making it impossible for 
us to become what at times we fain would be — mere 
animals. 

But St. Paul is not content with stating and account- 
ing for the fundamental inconsistency of human life. He 
tells of a remedy. And you will notice that his remedy is 
not the one which men most readily adopt. When men 
become aware of the battle which is being fought between 
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the higher the lower natures within them^ their 
natural tendency is tc^ devote all their energies fco the 
task of subduing and mortifying the flesh. But thk flesh, 
as they learn by humiliating experience, is not an easj 
enemy to starve out. Its cravings ha\^ a tendency to 
reassert themselves in another form and to return with 
sevenfold power to the man who had mastered them. St. 
Paul, in the verse immediately preceding my text, tells 
us of a better, a completer remedy: ‘‘But I say, walk 
by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh Walk by the Spirit. Do not spend yoifr force in 
simply mortifying and subduing the lower part of your 
nature. But develop the higher. Allow it to assert 
itself. It has keen desires and intense cravings of its 
own. Do not be too indolent or too cowardly to satisfy 
them. Then you will find that the more you would 
satisfy them, the stronger they become, and gradually 
you will be aware of a power which is domineering over 
you and making it more and more difficult to yield with- 
out an effort to the lusts of the flesh. You will have sub- 
dued the lower by becoming the slave of the higher — a 
slave in that service which is perfect freedom. 

But this cannot be done without struggle and diffi- 
culty ; and what guarantee can we have of ultimate suc- 
cess ? Simply this — that the power within us of which St. 
Paul speaks is no mere human power, but is a living, 
actual Person. Each yearning that we have to live a 
truer life is the yearning of a divine Person within us, 
each craving for completer sympathy with our fellows is 
His craving, each glimmering of an affection for God is 
His own prompting. ' 
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An4 Mty virtue we possess, 

And every victory won, 

And every thought o^holiness 
Arc His alone. 

And because He is with us, we dafe not despair. 
But when all s6ems lost when we ourselves are hard and 
cold, and our life appears a mass of contradictions, we 
can forget our failures and perplexities and we can find 
new inspiration for the struggle with evil, as we fall back 
upon Him, as we try to apprehend the simple article of 
our faith which we learnt when we were children and 
which we shall never understand until we become children 
again : “ I believe in the Holy Ghost 



XL 

THE EARTHLY AND THE HEAVENLY 
HOME. 

** Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not ; for 
of such is the kingdom of God.’*— St. Mark x. 14. 

There is one word which the English language possesses 
which is lacking in ttiany other languages, a word which 
is dearer to most of us than any that we know. It is 
the word “ home It calls up memories of childhood. 
It was the first place that we saw, when our eyes opened 
upon the world. “ There is no place like home.^’ We 
began life by finding ourselves there. We did not ask how 
we came. We did not begin by asking ourselves “ What 
must I do for my parents ? What must I give them for their 
trouble'? ” No, we began by gradually finding how good 
they were to us, and what they had been doing for us 
before we knew anything at all. It seemed natural to love 
them because, they had first loved us. We found ourselves 
in an earthly home with a parent’s love to protect us. 

This was one of the first things that we found as we 
grew up. But it was not the only thing. We found 
ourselves also in a heavenly home. We had been there 
long before we were conscious of the fact, just as we had 
been in our earthly home before we had even opened our 
eyes. We had had a Father Who had claimed us as His 
own before we had begun to speak or think. We found 
ourselves members of liie family of God 
58 
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Thi| afternoon a litde child has been brought, as we 
were llrought years ago, and has|been received into the 
Homelof God here upon earth. He is too young to 
understand what has been done. But he is not too 
young to be claijned by his Father. You cannot imagine 
a parent turning his child out into the street because it 
was too young to appreciate and to thank him for his 
kindness ? Much less can you suppose that the eternal 
Father would refuse to take a child to His home, because 
it has not yet learned Who He is and what He has done 
for him ?, The child cannot understand what has been 
done for him, but three people have become sureties for 
him. These three people are called godparents, because 
they are related in God to him. They are responsible 
for him to God as for a son. They have become sureties ; 
that is — they have made certain promises for that child, 
and they are bound to see that he understands what they 
mean. Godparents, you have undertaken a grave re- 
sponsibility. You will have to answer to God one day, 
when He asks you what you have done for that child. 
If you have done nothing, if you have looked upon these 
promises as a form, if you have not done your best to see 
that the child is brought up to know who God is, you will 
have to answer not to man, but to God. If you expect 
to be* excused because others have also neglected their 
duty, you will not be so excused. Let me ask all those 
here present who are godparents to remember the 
promises they have made, and let me ask them to pray 
constantly that those for whom they made them may be 
true to their vows. Pray at least once a week for your 
godchild Remember that your duties towards the 
child do not cease until the child is brought to the Bishop 
to be confirmed, and to take the vows upon himself. 
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This service does not only remind godparents of their 
responsibilities. It speaks to all of us. It tells up what 
God has done for us. We began life not by doii% any- 
thing for God, not by giving Him anything, but by finding 
ourselves placed in His home, adopted as His sons, able 
to call Him Father, able to claim Jesus Christ as an 
Elder Brother. He has done everything for us, because 
He first loved us. We have not to find God. We have 
not to persuade Him to become our Father. He has 
found us. He claimed us as His own when we were 
brought to the font He has brought us to His home 
and made us His children. 

Most of us here to-day have to confess with bitter grief 
that we have wandered away from our Father, that we 
have forgotten that we were ever signed with the sign of 
the cross ** in token that thereafter we should ‘‘ not be 
ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, and man- 
fully to fight under His banner, against sin, the world, 
and the devil And we are tempted to ask, of what 
use was our baptism after all ? My brother, your bap- 
tism is the pledge to you that though you may now be 
wandering in a far country, and feeding with the swine, 
you still have a home. Your baptism is a witness to 
you that you are even now a child of God, that you have 
no right where you are, that you are made for something 
better and nobler. Your baptism is a sign that though 
you have forgotten your God, He has not forgotten His 
child You may not live as you ought to live, you may 
deny that God is your Father ; but that does not alter 
the fact. You have a home. You were brought to it at 
baptism. He is your Father, You are His son. 



XII. 

THE MEANING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

“ God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us in his Son.”— Hebrews i. i. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is the work of an unknown 
writer. " Who wrote the Epistle,” said one of the great- 
est of Biblical critics, “God only knows certainly.” 
More than 1600 years have passed since Origen ex- 
pressed this opinion. Meanwhile many attempts have 
been made to discover its author* They have all been 
unsuccessful : and to-day if you ask a Biblical scholar 
who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, the more learned 
and modest he is, the more inclined will he be to endorse 
the opinion of Origen : “God only knows”. 

The author’s name is lost; but his writing remains. 
And we have reason to be thankful that it does. For 
as we take up this anonymous letter and read it, we find 
that the writer is dealing with a subject, which has as 
living and practical an interest for us to-day, as for those 
to whom he was originally writing. Is any subject more 
interesting, is any subject more beset with difficulties 
than the interpretation of the Old Testament? Yet here 
is a work — a very early work-— which claims throughout 
6x 
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to be an explanation, an interpretation of that boifk. If 
you are — and we all | are — at times perplexed jpy the 
meaning of the Old Testament, if you wonder why it 
should contain long accounts of savage wars of extermina- 
tion, and why you find in its pages the vindictive language 
of impricatory Psalms ; you can scarcely do better than go 
back to this first Christian commentary, and study it, 
and learn from its inspired writer what the Old Testa- 
ment really means. 

At the outset he tells us how he himself regarded that 
book. It was to him no dry and lifeless record of past 
events, but the storj^ of the way in which a living God 
had been speaking to, had been educating — the world. 
In days long gone by God, he says, began to explain, 
and to justify His ways to men. Ever since He had 
been gradually training and educating them, until at 
length the time had come when He could explain Himself 
more clearly, when He could speak to them face to face. 
“ God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the 
prophets . . . hath at the end of these days spoken unto 
us in a Son.” 

We are all of us familiar with the necessity of educat- 
ing a child. He must be taught what it is to be a 
member of a family, what he owes to his parents, to his 
brothers and sisters. Then as he grows older he learns 
what it is to be a member of a wider circle, than his 
family, what he owes to his country, to hfe friends and 
neighbours. The lessons are learned gradually, some- 
times almost unconsciously. A wise teacher will not 
attempt to teach the child too much at one time/ He 
will vary his method of instruction according to the age 
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and opacity of his pupil. He will teach his lesson in 
many portions and in many mjjpners. We are not so 
familiar with the idea of ediicating a nation. Yet this, 
says the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is way 
in which God h^s educated the Jews in which the divine 
Teacher dealt with His human family* He, too, did not 
give many lessons at once. He, too, adapted this teach- 
ing to the growing powers and needs of His child. God 
of old time spake ... by divers portions and in divers 
manners.” 

Such words as these throw a wonderful light on the 
meaning of the Old Testament They explain many of 
its difficulties and apparent imperfections. They lead us 
to expect that if that book is indeed the story of how 
God educated man, then only part of a lesson will be 
given at a time, that the rest will be deferred until the 
pupil is able to receive it And that this is actually the 
case every page of the Old Testament testifies. Take one 
simple example. When God wished to teach men that a 
revengeful, vindictive spirit was wrong, He did not begin 
by saying, Do not take any revenge, if your neighbour 
hurts you. Such a command would have had scarcely 
any meaning to men in a half-civilized stage of society. 
No. • He began not by forbidding revenge altogether, 
but by forbidding it to go beyond certain limits. If a 
man hurt you, if he did you bodily harm, instead of 
yielding to your natural impulse to do him a more seri- 
ous harm the Mosaic law bade you put definite limits 
to your revenge, and simply do to your neighbour what 
he had already done to you. Instead of allowing the 
Oriental to take vengeance upon the man who had done 
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him wrong, and to destroy his memy and to wif|^ out 
his enemy’s family frop the face of the earth, Moses 
saidt If a man cause a blemish in his neighbour ; as he 
hath done, so shall it be done to him ; breach for breach, 
eye for ^e, tooth for tooth; as he <Ji2tth caused a 
blemish in a man, so shall it be rendered unto him. 
Such was the first, simple beginning of the lesson that 
revenge was altogether wrong. It did not go far, you 
say ; for it still allowed a man a certain amount of 
revenge. No* it did not go far. But it was a beginning. 
And it prepared for a far distant time when One greater 
than Moses should tx>mplete the lesson by forbidding 
revenge entirely. I say unto you, Resist not him that 
is evil : but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” 

This is but one out of countless illustrations of the 
manner in which the Divine Teacher was training His 
family, and was giving His lessons ‘"by divers portions 
and in divers manners”. The education was slow — 
almost, we are tempted at times to think, unnecessarily 
slow. But we may be certain that God knew best. We 
are little : we see but a little way. God is great : He sees 
a long way. We are in a hurry, because we have but a 
little time. God has eternity in which to work. He works 
slowly : but what He does has never to be done again. The 
mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind thoroughly. 

Such then is the interpretation which the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews put -upon the Old Testament. 
It was the story of the education — the slow but thorough 
education — of a nation. And this is the reason why, if 
I mistake not, it has a special message for us to-day. 
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Conations of life have dianged Its problems have 
become more complicated. It is it>t easy to see God’s 
workmg in the events of our own time. As we take np 
our^iaily papers, and read the history of dur own times, 
we know that He must still be moving and working — but it 
is difficult to say how and where. It is then a comfort to 
be able to turn to a simpler stage of society, and to read 
of God’s dealings with the children of men at the dawn 
of history. It is a comfort to read of a time when men 
heard the voice of God and saw their duty clearer than 
some of tfe can see it now. It is well to study such a 
period of history — ^to study it with real care — to master 
it thoroughly, because if we can understand God’s pur- 
poses then we shall understand them better now. All 
history is of a piece. For all history is a manifestation 
of the mind and purpose of God. He who masters one 
period of history and knows the interpretation thereof, 
and who can see God in it, has gone far towards master- 
ing all history. 

If then you would learn how God is educating and 
training the nation to which you belong, read how in 
old time He educated the Hebrew nation. If you would 
understand the history of your own time, read the Old 
Testament. There you will find a simple history inter- 
preted and explained. There you will gain, as you can 
gain nowhere else, a belief that God is indeed educating 
the race — that His education extends from generation to 
generation — that His kindly care is over each generation 
in turn — that each has a special work to learn, which no 
one else can learn. And the more you believe in God’s 
education of the race, the more you will believe in His 
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education of yourself, the more clearly virill ydifei reali:;^ 
that you too are under a Divine Educator, that you ai^ 
in a great school, that you have lessons to learn which no 
one else can learn, that the lessons though they come in 
unexpected ways — in many portions and in many manners 
— are all set you by the same Teacher. And though ^^t 
times you do not seem to make much progress, thou^ti 
the task seems unnecessarily long and wearisome, |ret 
believe me — God has no^ ceased working: and if you 
will only trust Him, you will find that what He hith 
begun He is able^also to perform. 



XIII. 


DIVINE SIMPLICITY. 

** God cannot be tempted with evil/’ — St. James L 13, 

ThTere is a certain class of people whose pride it is to 
be called men of the world. Now there are few meaner 
characters than that of a “man of the world*'. The 
longer we live, the deeper becomes our disgust for him. 
You know what he is — a man, who has lived the most 
selfish life he could, who before he does anything aSks : 
“Will it pay?** whose motto is : “ Each for himself, and 
Heaven for all of us,** and who gradually has come to 
believe that every one else in the world is the same as 
he is— coarse, impure, mean, and cynical. He refuses to 
believe in the existence of virtues which he has never 
experienced. Morality, he tells us, is due to self-interest 
and to love of pleasure. Men are consciously or uncon- 
sciously entirely selfish. All ethics can be summed up 
in one sentence, “ Beware of being found out **. 

We know what it is to speak with “ men of the world **. 
In their presence our better life is stifled, we too begin 
to doubt whether there is any reason why we should 
lo^ the good and hate the bad, whether there be such 
a tbing as goodness, whether the evil spirit of selfishness 
is not at the bottom of every act, however unselfish it 
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may seem. Indeed we are sometimes half pefkuaded 
that it is, fine and manly to be cynical, to look cunhingly 
for the lowest motives for an action, to suspect our 
neighbours, to see that they do not take advantage of 
us, and when we can to take advantage of them. It is 
so simple^ we say, for business men to believe in purity^ 
unselfishness, or honesty. 

Yes, it is simple — very, very simple indeed. But you 
have yet to prove that the simple is not the best. At 
times we have had dealings with another kind of man, 
with one, who is not a man of this world, but *a man of 
the other world, who does not suspect that every one is 
trying to cheat him, who finds it hard to believe that we 
could do actions from a low, bad motive, who always 
thinks that we are better than we are : and as we have 
looked into his face, we have felt that this very simplicity, 
at which others, and (God forbid it !) we ourselves have 
laughed, is more attractive and refining than the low 
cunning and the “Will it pay ? of the man of the world. 
And we are right Other worldliness is better than 
worldliness. The best people we have ever seen are the 
most simple. Those who have sinned least have the 
most childlike belief in honesty and purity. No matter 
how wise and learned they may be, there is a simplicity 
and naturalness^ about them, which appeals to us far 
more than does the repulsive cunning of men of the world. 

Have you ever thought that the most simple heart in 
all the wide universe is God's heart? He lives the most 
simple life of all, because He hhs not the least idea what 
sin, dishonesty, andJmpurity are. He has never sinned : 
He does not know what sin is like. He is Light, “ The 
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FathA/of Light,** and in Him is no4arkhess at all. He 
is Love, and if He did one bad a&, He would cease to 
be. Men of the world remind us of their father the 
devil, who is “ the Prince of this World ** : simple people 
remind us of their Father God, Who lives a simpler life 
than we do. I know that God is omnipotent, illimitable, 
uncreate, eternal, that He supports and sustains every- 
thing ; but I also know that right back behind all, there 
is beating a simple Heart of Love. 

It is the simplicity of God which makes Him so hard 
to understand. We look for somewhat which is not 
simple, and then we are disappointed. There could not 
be a Trinity unless God were quite simple. For the life 
of the Trinity is a life of loving fellowship. To have 
pure fellowship all cunning, duplicity, affectation, and 
selfishness must be put away. Those in love and fellow- 
ship must be genuine and simple. It is because God*s 
essence is quite simple that the Highest Life is a social 
life — the life of three persons with one essence and one 
purpose. God is never at cross-purposes with Himself. 
He never tries to do what He cannot do. He only has 
one object, and He always succeeds in accomplishing it — 
and that one object is Love. The devil on the contrary 
has none of God’s simplicity. Like a man of the world 
he is extremely cunning, and always trying to do what 
he cannot do, and always making mistakes. There is a 
Trinity of good, but no Trinity of evil. The lowest 
life is the life of one solitary individual. And why? 
Because Satan has none of God’s simplicity. To have 
social life you require simple, childlike, unaffected love. 

I think that St. James in our second lesson for this 
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morning’s service wishes us to see what is the simplicity 
of God, The Gifeek of the text we have chosen Is hard 
to understand, and hard to translate, but let us take the 
words as they stand in our English Bibles-^** God cannot 
be tempted with evil”. Evil is very attractive to us. 
If we do not actually sin, some of us like to see people 
who are bold enough to sin, we like to look at sin, to go 
vety near it, almost to think about it. Evil has no 
attraction for God. He cannot, will not understand it. 
He hates. He loathes sin, because He knows that it is 
the source of all that has gone wrong. But 'He does 
not know what it is to sin. 

Men of the world tell us that it is good for a young 
man to sow his wild oats and learn what sin is, so that 
he may later on learn to hate sin, when he sees its con- 
sequences, and to sympathize with and help others who 
have fallen, God tells us that He cannot be mocked, 
whatsoever a young man soweth, that and nothing else 
shall he reap. He that soweth wild oats shall reap the 
same. And what does he reap? Does he really learn 
to hate sin, because he has seen its consequences? No. 
He has never exactly the same horror of sin, as if he had 
never sinned. For those hate sin most who have never 
sinned. The holy God loathes sin more than you or I 
do. Can He help others any more? No. He can never 
help others in the same way as he could have, if he had 
not himself yielded to temptation. The man who influ- 
ences us most is he who is so good himself, that we feel 
he does not know how mean we are. We are attracted 
by his innocence, his simplicity, his purity. 

When shall we understand that sarcasm and cunning 
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come I'rom the devils and simplicity from Goct alone, tlmt 
those who would enter God’s kingdom, and see His face, 
must become little children, because He, whose face they 
see, tes the simple heart of a little child ? 

He is wondejfully simple in His ways with us. He 
is just the same to the poorest crossing-sweeper and 
the ‘wisest philosopher. He loves each of them with a 
love all to themselves. He is the most constant Lover 
in the world 

Look at the poor woman in a cottage. She knows 
very little. She can hardly spell out the words of the 
family Bible. Yet as she works by herself or sits and 
thinks by her fireside, her life is full of silent peace and 
gladness, for One has entered the lowly door of her 
cottage, and He Who has entered is the Illimitable God. 
He is so simple, so condescending, that He comes down 
and talks to her, and tells her of His love, and actually 
begs for Aer love in return : and she looks up and sees 
God’s face, and as she sees, she worships. 

This simplicity attracts us more than anything else. 
It compels us to live for God, to love and serve Him. 
It does more. It compels us to adore Him. The reve- 
lations of microscope and telescope fill us with a strange 
sense of wonder. The complexity of the world, the 
vastness of space, the variety of creation tell us of the 
manifold wisdom of God But day by day in our com- 
mon life there is that which commands our reverence 
more than all these — ‘before which our whole being 
prostrates itself. It is the simple goodness of Him Who 
is beneath all these things. He has more to do and 
more to think about than the busiest man in this church. 
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Ai|d yet He has such a simple heart, which lorigs to 
fed with every one, a Heart of love. The more we know 
of His simplicity, the more we adore. 

Three things tdl me that God is really Love. The 
first is earth. The second is Heaven. Jhe third is hell. 

This earth is the result of love. The reason that these 
walls hold together, that the world stays in its place, is 
t^ause there is a loving heart below. There is a law of 
gravity which is binding all things together: one thing 
attracts another, because it must Every law is a thought 
of God. Every thought of God is Love. The law of 
gravity, like every other law in heaven and earth, is 
nothing but Love. For God is in all things, and God is 
Love. All true attraction in mind, in soul, in matter 
comes of Love. There is nothing but Love around us. 
God ts Love. 

Heaven also is the result of Love. God longs to 
make those who are simple and loving happy : and He 
makes them happier than they deserve, because He 
shows them His face. “ His servants shall serve Him, 
and they shall see His face : and what could anyone 
desire more? “Whom have I in heaven but Thee? 
And there is none on earth that I desire in comparison 
of Thee.’’ 

Heaven and earth tell me of God’s love, but the other 
place which makes me guiu certain that God really does 
love us all is hell. Hell is the result of boundless 
affection. The Eternal Father has no mere weak, 
sentimental affection for His family. He loves His 
children too much to spoil them. He will train the 
worst of us, and, though we sometimes think that it must 
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cost the Father's heart untold agony, He will make 
children utterly miserable, until ttfey come home to their 
Father. The fire shall never be quenched, the worm shall 
never die, conscience shall never let tHem alone, until they 
rest, where rest gilone is to be found, rest in the arms of 
the loving Father. Hell is the great proof of HiS love. 
It IS because He loves us, and will do so much to gain 
our affections, that He is willing to hurt us. It costs 
any true father a great deal to punish his son: what 
must it cost the Heavenly Father to punish His children? 

And so we see once more that St. John was right. 
God is Love through and through. We live and move 
and have our being in a sea of Love. Sometimes life is 
bright, and the clear sunshine makes the ripples laugh 
and dance and sparkle : at other times life is miserable, 
and the angry winds make the waves big and dark and 
tiresome. But the ocean, whether smooth or rough, is 
an ocean of Love. Heaven is found, when we lie right 
back upon those waters, when we believe for one single 
moment that God is Love, when 

In the ocean of Thy love 

We lose ourselves in Heaven above. 

And if any of us after all perish everlastingly, if, as the 
apostle says, we make shipwreck of our faith, remember 
that we have contrived to do so on the ocean of God's 
boundless affection ; and if we are finally doomed to 
eternal torments, we shall only have our miserable selves 
to thank. For the very waters which stifle and drown 
us are the waters of a Father's Love. 



XIV. 

THE GREATEST POWER IN THE WORLD. 

** Ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye ask, and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss.”— James iv. 2, 3. 

There is an old tradition which tells us that the writer 
of these words ** used to enter into the tetnple alone, and 
was frequently found there kneeling on his knees, and 
asking forgiveness for the people ; so that his knees grew 
hard like a camel’s knees, because he was ever upon them 
worshipping God, and asking forgiveness for the people 
The form in which this tradition has come down to us is 
somewhat untrustworthy. Yet the tradition itself may 
well have been founded upon fact : and it is reasonable 
to believe that St. James was in a marked degree a man 
of prayer. We have indeed no need of such uncertain 
evidence to tell us that this was the case : we have only 
to turn to his Epistle and to read his own words in order 
to see that he knew, as few men know, the meaning of 
prayer. Most men when they discuss the subject speak 
— as it were — from the outside. They suggest, some- 
times with some subtlety, arguments for or against the 
efficacy of prayer. St James speaks from the inside, 
with a simplicity and force that come from finding what 
it can do not by hearsay but by personal experience. 

74 
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He speaks of what he knows. He uses no long words, 
nor brilliant argumaits, but he is ^lain and practicaL 

Take for example the words which I have selected for 
my text! “Ye have not, because ye ask not*'* There 
was a time when pien asked God for vfhatever they needed. 
Read the Psalms, and there you will find men telling 
God everything, laying their lives bare, pouring out-^as 
they would have said — their hearts before Him. They 
did not keep their wishes and hopes to themselves. 
They brought them to Him. Aye, and they brought to 
Him thetlarker side of their lives also — their doubts, theit 
fears, their loneliness. “ Lord, why abhorrest Thou my 
soul, and hidest Thy face from me?^' Consider my 
complaint ; for I am brought very low.’* “ Will the Lord 
absent Himself forever? Is His mercy clean gone for 
ever?” They were not afraid to reason with Him. 
“ Up, Lord, why sleepest Thou ? awake, and be not 
absent from us for ever.” And if at times they despaired, 
it was to God and not to man that they confided their 
despair. “ My God, my God, look upon me ; why hast 
Thou forsaken me ? 

How many of us pour out our hearts before God? 
How many of us think it worth our while to tell Him our 
ambitions, what we should wish to do and to be in life ? 
How many of us take our diflSculties to Him, and tell 
Him how at times we are inclined to doubt whether He 
exists or not, how still oftener we are tempted to be 
quite indifferent to the question? I have known men 
pray for spiritual blessings, and yet think it unnecessary 
to pray for such blessings as health, success, influence. 
I have known others who in conversation will express 
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hard thoughts concerning God, who will question His 
justice and affection. * And yet they think it irreverent 
to tell their thou^ts to Him Who alone can understand 
and explain them. And what is the result? What 
comes of not asking for what we nee4? Simply this. 
We have ipt, because we ask not. We do not ask for 
God's help in the common routine of life, in our work, 
in our pleasure, in our leisure time; and therefore we 
have it not We do not tell Him our doubts, and ask 
Him to explain them ; and therefore we have no explan- 
ation. ' 

“ Ask and ye shall receive." The man who asks most, 
honours God most. It is no sign of reverence to pick 
out certain matters, which we think it possible to make 
subjects of prayer. It is a sign of reverence to act upon 
His command, to tell Him all that lies before us, all that 
we think we may need, all that we want to be, all that 
we are anxious to do ; and then to leave it in His hands, 
knowing that He sees further than we do, certain that 
He will answer when and how He sees best 

At no period of life is it too late to learn to pray : but 
it is easier now than it will ever be again. Day by day 
as we grow older, it becomes harder to learn fresh habits. 
The younger we are, the greater is our power of forming 
habits, which will follow us throughout life. A good 
habit is more slowly learned than an evil one : but when 
once learned it has a stronger — a more iron — grasp upon 
the man. If you will only persist in spite of difficulties, 
if you will compel yourself to pray, if you will make 
yourself think of what you are saying, if, when you fail, 
you will quietly recall your thoughts and begin again, 
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the time will come~tnd it will not be long in coming— 
vhen you will naturally, almost initinctively, make every- 
:hing a matter of prayer. But even that is Hot enough. 
iVe have not simply to pray. There is a right and a wrong 
vay oC praying. ^ And if you pray in the wrong way, you 
vill not have what you ask. Ye a^ and ye have not, 
because ye ask wrongly. Do you say, “ But how shall 
[ know whether I am asking rightly or wrongly? St 
fames answers your question in his next words. Ye 
isk wrongly, that ye may spend it upon your pleasures. 
The only wrong kind of prayer is a selfi^ prayer, and 
hat prayer cannot be answered. God has no private 
Dlessings to bestow on favourites, and He does not hear 
js whilst we are thinking of ourselves alone, “After 
:his manner ” — and any other manner is a wrong manner 

“ pray ye” ; not Give me my bread : forgive me my 
sins : deliver me from evil,” but “ Give us our bread : 
forgive us our sins : deliver us from evil Would you 
gain the bare necessities of life — the daily bread ? Others 
ilso need it Pray for them as well. Are you in need 
Df forgiveness'? Your brother is also. Pray for him. 
Do you seek deliverance from the power of evil ? Re- 
member those who are fighting by your side in the same 
battle. 

Thus we have not simply to learn a habit of prayer, 
but also a habit of unselfish prayer. This, I need hardly 
say, is no easy matter. But it is easier now than it ever 
ivill be again. For in our life here, God is giviitg us a 
^eat opportunity of learning this lessons— of learning to 
anderstand and to pray for one another. If we neglect 
DT despise it, the same opportunity will never recur. 
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If we use it however imperfectly, if we <fo our best to 
train ourselves to prliy for those with whom we are 
brouglit into contact, to pray for our friends and for those 
whom we do nqt naturally care for, we shall by d^rees 
come to pray thus naturally, spontanepusly, constantly. 
It is worth while making any sacrifice to attain this end, 
for prayer is the greatest power in the world. Here’ we 
can dimly see its power. Later on, when the day arises 
and the mist is gone, when we see things as they are in 
the clearer light of the eternal world, we shall find that 
he has served his day and generation best, who Has spent 
most time in prayer. 



XV. 

THE VOICE OF THE SERPENT. 

** And the Lord God called unto the man, and said unto him, Where art 
thou ? ** — Genesis iii. g. 

Last Sunday evening we looked at the first page of our 
Bible. We saw that man’s life on earth was a picture copied 
from another and a better. The original of the picture 
was elsewhere, was in heaven. For “ God created man 
in His own image, in the image of God created He him”. 
Before we pass on to the next page of our Bible, I would 
ask you to look at a remarkable command which God 
gave to man. “Have dominion,” He said, “over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that creepeth upon the earth.” This 
seems at first sight the easiest command which God ever 
gave to men. Nay, it ^eems almost unnecessary. We 
have an instinct that we are superior to the brute l^easts, 
that we are born to rule them. And we need not go 
beyond our native village to see how men have asserted 
their dominion, and made the beasts minister to their 
comfort and support 

Yet, strange as it may seem, the ^ible says that it was 
the first command whieJh man disobeyed^ The next 
page tells us how man, instead 6f asserting his dominion 
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over the beasts, became the slave of one ot me mosi con- 
temptible of them. * 

‘‘The serpent was more subtle than any beast of the 
field which the Lord God had made,” and the serpent 
came into the garden where man was placed, arid urged 
man to eat of the fruit of the only tree which God had for- 
bidden him to taste, the tree which appeared the thost 
tempting of all. Man actually believed the word of a ser- 
pent rather than the word of his Maker. He forgot that he 
was created in the image of God. He became the slave of 
a creature over whom God had given him dominidn. The 
serpent beguiled him, and he did eat. 

Man had forgotten God, but God had not forgotten 
man. In the cool of the day, when the temptation was 
past and gone, when the man and his wife were frightened 
and alone, trying to hide behind the trees of the garden, 
they heard some one calling. “The Lord God called 
unto the man, and said unto him, Where art thou ? ” 
And the man answered, “ I heard Thy voice in the garden, 
and I was afraid . . . and I hid myself'*. 

A business man was speaking to me a few days ago. 
The conversation had turned to these early chapters of 
Genesis. He said to me : “ It is a remarkable fact how 
the story of Adam and Eve in the garden of Edenjstands 
out by itself. It has left a deeper impression upon my 
ipind than perhaps any other story which I ever heard 
as a child." This is, I believe, the experience of most 
of us. It is a story which we cannot forget, it lives before 
us. Its simple outline has taken hold of our ims^ination. 
As children, we never questioned its truth, we accepted it 
on trust But now, as we look back upon it in our 
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matured year; 5 , we ait> Reluctantly bound to confess that 
feome of its details seem somewha*t improbable. How, 
we ask cursives, coul4 a man actually hear a serpent 
talking to him f How could he yield to the suggestions 
of a brute beast He might forget that he was made in 
God's image, but could he sink so low as to become the 
slave’ of an animal ? Would God really come into a garden, 
and call to a man, and say, “ Where art thou ? " The story 
seems so unlike our modern experience, so different from 
common life, that we sisk, How did it ever find a place in 
the Biblef? If the Bible is a book of life, why should it 
contain a story which is not true to life as we know it ? 

The only way in which I can answer your questions 
is to ask you to take another look at the familiar pic- 
ture, and to study it still more closely. Look at it. Do 
you recognize a likeness to anyone whom you know? 
That man who is forgetting his higher nature, forgetting 
the God in whose image he is made ; that man who 
is sinking in the scale of humanity, yielding to the 
suggestions of the beast, and satisfying the cravings of 
his lower self ; that man, who is tasting the wild joy of 
doing what he knows he ought not to do: do you 
recognize him ? have you ever seen him before ? Look 
at him, study him carefully ; and it will not be long before 
you answer : “ Yes, I am sure that I have seen just such 
a one. I have seen a man who deliberately prefers to live 
like the beasts below him rather than like God abova 
I have seen him again and again yielding to the desires 
of the flesh, and of the flesh reaping corruption. I am 
convingsd that — if it were not uncharitable — I could point 
to at least one among my neighbours, whom this deserip- 

6 
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tion only too accurately suits/* You are right in*belicv- 
ing that the picture* upon which you are gazing is nott 
only a picture of events which happened once and for all 
thousands of years ago, but also a picture of life as it is 
to-day. You are right. The old, old story of the garden 
of Eden is being repeated here — in this century, this 
country, this village. 

But I do not think that I need trouble you to decide 
which of your neighbours is most exactly portrayed. 
Leave that to One Who can judge better than any of 
us, and look yet again at the picture. Study iff this time 
still more carefully. Ask yourself the question whether 
some one else whom you know even better than your 
neighbours has not a higher and a lower nature ; whether 
such a one has ever preferred to converse with his own 
low, animal desires rather than with the high and holy 
God ; whether he has ever known what it is to yield to 
the suggestions of the animal within him. My brother, 
as you and I stand and watch that picture, a voice says 
plainly and unmistakably to you and to me, a voice 
which we cannot help hearing, which compels us to listen : 
“ Thou — thou art the man. The picture on which thou 
art gazing is a portrait of thyself — a portrait terribly 
true to life. Thou knowest what it is to listep to an 
animal nature. Thou too hast known what it is to forget 
thy God. Thou art the man.** 

But what of the rest of the picture ? If you have for- 
gotten God, has He forgotten you? No. In the cool of 
the day, when the heat of temptation is gone, when the 
pleasure of sin is over, you too have heard God. calling 
to you, and saying, “ Where art thou ? ** 
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Adkm and Eve, v^en they heard that question, hid 
behind trees. We know better. We know that the 
thickest bushes will not hide us from God. Yet, when 
ive have done wrong, we try to hide in another way. 
Like little children, we think (if I may say so) that we 
can run away from Him. We purposely forget that He 
exists. We talk with friends and neighbours : we work 
bard : we read books : we enjoy ourselves • we do any- 
thing to drown all thought of Him, and we actually 
succeed in forgetting Him — in running away from Him 
For a while. But by and by in a quiet time — it may 
be when we are lying down and cannot sleep, or when 
we are unhappy, or when we are ill — at some time or 
Dther we find that we can keep away from Him no 
longer ; and we hear a voice — *a voice not of anyone far 
iway calling to us, but a voice close to us, within us ; we 
bear the voice of conscience, which is none other than 
the voice of God, calling and saying to us, “ Where art 
thou ? ” 

You must have often wished that you did not hear that 
troice, that you had no conscience. You must have often 
envied those who can do wrong, and feel no remorse 
afterwards. < 

But .have you ever thought why you were burdened 
with a conscience ? Why it is that conscience will not 
let you alone when you have done wrong ? Why do you 
bear the voice of the Lord God in the cool of the day, 
:alling and saying, “ Where art thou ? ” 

There can be but one answer, and the answer is this. 
Grod is. perpetually calling and inquiring for you, because 
He has missed you. All the time that you have been 
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forgetting Him, and keeping away from Him, rife has* 
been waiting for you to come back, He has missed you. 

And why has He missed you ? If you ask a mother 
why she misses her son, as her eyes are fixed on the 
vacant place in the home, she will ans^wer Because I 
love him If you ask me why the Eternal Father misses 
you, when you go away from His family, I can Only 
answer ** Because He loves you 

Thank God then that you still have a conscience — 
that it is not dead. Thank Him each time you hear it 
$peak. However far you may have wandered; remem- 
ber whose voice *it is, and that it is calling you home. 
Obey it instantly at whatever cost. Arise and although 
you may be in a far country, go home ; go to your Father, 
and say unto Him, Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before thee and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son 



XVI.' 

GOD’S COVENANT. * 

And the bow shall be in the cloud ; and I will Iodic upon it, that 1 
may remember the everlasting covenant between Qod and every living 
creature of all flesh that is upon the earth.** — Genesis ix. i6. 

In the story of Noah*s life mention is made for the first 
time of God establishing a covenant with man. As the 
Bible often speaks of such a covenant, and as the word 
is sometimes misunderstood, I am going to ask you to 
consider its meaning. ** Covenant ” is not a word which 
you and I often use in ordinary conversation ; but if we 
did use it, we should probably mean by it some kind of 
contract or bargain. And so when God is spoken of 
as making a covenant with men, we sometimes take it 
simply to mean that He makes a contract or bargain with 
them, saying : ^ If you will be obedient to Me, I will take 
care of you and protect you 

But a little thought will show us that though we can 
speak of one man striking a bargain with another, we can 
scarcely imagine God bargaining with man. The word 
covenant, we feel, must have some deeper and more 
wonderful meaning. Let us study the words which God 
speaks to Noah, and I think we shall find that meaning. 

The flood was gone from the earth, and the ark had 
rested* upon a mountain. God told Noah to come forth 

together with his family and all the living creatures which 
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had gone into the ark. « Then God told him that He was 
about to establish His covenant with him and with his 
family after him and with every living creature which had 
come out of the ark. God promised him that He would 
never again destroy the earth by a flood.f And He gave 
him a sign .or token that His promise was certain. He 
bade him look up at the sky, and there on the wildest 
and stormiest day, when the sun shone out, was a bow of 
many colours. Noah had often seen a rainbow before, 
but now for the first time God put a deep meaning into 
the sight. He t^iught him that he was not simply to 
wonder at its beauty and its colours, but when he looked 
at it, he was to lift up his heart and think of Him Who 
had painted those colours, and to remember that He had 
not forgotten the world which He had made, and that 
though the storm was wild and dark, yet He was behind 
all and would not allow the earth to be destroyed by the 
violence of the waters. The rainbow was to be a sign that 
God still remembered His covenant with man. “ And the 
bow snail be in the cloud ; and I will look upon it, that I 
may remember the everlasting covenant between God and 
every living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth.” 

If this be the true account of what a covenant between 
God and man means then such a covenant is not at all 
the same as a mere bargain. When one man bargains 
with another, he agrees to give his neighbour so much, if 
he receives so much in return. When God makes a 
covenant He does not do this. He does not simply 
promise to remember those who remember Him. For 
His covenant is made “ with every living creature . : . the 
fowl, the cattle, and every beast of the field/* with 
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creatliWs who do not; seem to be ^ble to remember Him 
at all. He does not say that He will think of men, if 
men will think of Him. But He tells men that He will 
always think of His promise to them, even when they 
have forgotten Jiim. Noah and his family might sin, 
and did sin : and yet the rainbow was still seen, bearing 
witness that God was mindful of His promise, and that 
behind the lawlessness and disorder of the world was a 
God of changeless law and order. 

The lesson which God taught Noah is a lesson for all 
time. It is one of which you and I have as much need 
as he had. For God has made a covenant with us, even 
as He did with Noah. He has promised to think of us 
as He thought of Noah. And we too have the same 
tendency as Noah had to believe that He forgets us when 
we forget Him. When we have sinned against Him, and 
displeased Him, we begin to fear that He will take back 
His promises. But it is not so. God remembers His 
covenant. He never forgets that He has claimed us as 
His own. He never forgets His promises. 

The sign which God gave to Noah was the rainbow — 
the sign that God never forgot the world when all was 
dark and gloomy. God has made a covenant with you 
and with me : and a covenant is not the same as a bar- 
gain. If we are untrue to Him, if we fail to act honestly 
and truly, that does not make God forget His part. He 
never changes. He remembers His covenant. 

This is a thought full of comfort. Men around us 
constantly change their moods and tempers. At one 
time -we find them kind and sympathetic. They are 
pleased to see us and they welcome us and talk with us. 
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But at another time th^y are thinking about themJelves, 
and they seem to have no time left to think about any- 
one else. They are unkind and unsympathetic. There is 
however one Person Who never changes, Who has no 
fitful moods and tempers. And that onp Person is God. 
He always remembers what He has promised. He is 
always waiting for us to come and pour out our hearts 
before Him. And so we may come in boldness to Him, 
sure of having a welcome, sure that He is not too busy 
to think of us, sure that He has been thinking of us 
whilst we have been too busy to think of Him. 

It is a thought full of comfort, but it is also a thought 
full of warning. God always remains the same. A little 
child may find his parent in a weak mood, when he is 
inclined to spoil him and not to punish him for the wrong 
he has done. We shall never find God in this mood. 
He is always perfectly kind, and yet perfectly just 
When one day you and I see Him face to face, He will 
still remember His covenant And He will say to us, 
** This is what I have done for you. I have never for- 
gotten you. Year after year, however much you sinned, 

I gave you these blessings. And now what have you 
done with them? How have you used the covenant 
which I made with you ? Have you lived as one with 
whom God made a covenant? Or have you lived as 
though I had done nothing for you, as though you had 
not had these wonderful blessings ?’* 

Brethren, I beg you to think what answer you will give 
to these questions, for, if I mistake not, you will have to 
answer them some day— to answer them to the God Who 
has made a covenant with you and your children. 



XVII. 

A LIVING SACRIFICE. 

“ Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest . . . and 
offer him ... for a burnt offering u|)on one of the mountains which I 
will tell thee of.” — Genesis xxii. 2. 

Last Sunday evening we studied the first part of Abraham^s 
life. When he was already an old man, we saw how God 
came to him, and told him to leave his home and relations, 
and go into another land. The reason given was most 
perplexing. I will make of thee a great nation.^* The 
old man took God at His word He did as he was told, 
and went into a foreign country. But God’s promise 
seemed as though it would never be fulfilled. Year after 
year went by. No child was born. At one time Abra- 
ham thought that his nephew Lot might be his heir, and 
become the great nation. But we saw how God taught 
him in a simple but effectual way that he was wrong ; 
uncle and nephew had to separate, because their servants 
kept quarrelling. Then in despair he imagined that his 
steward would succeed him. But again God showed him 
that he was wrong. “ Behold the word of the Lord came 
unto him, saying, this man shall not be thine heir, but 
he that shall come forth out of thine own bowels shall 
be thine heir.” Finally he fixed his hopes on the child 
who was born to him by Hagar, his wife’s ihaid. But 
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once more he was taught that his own attempts to^substi-^^ 
tute an heir must end in strife and confusion. He found 
by miserable, ignominious disputes in his own home that 
he had made a mistake, that he could not dictate to God 
how His promise was to be fulfilled. A\ last after twenty- 
four years of waiting, in the fullness of time God taught 
him the real meaning of family life, by giving him as his 
heir not his nephew nor his steward nor Ishmael, but a 
true son of his true wife Sarah. Then he learnt for the 
first time the sacredness of home : he knew what it was 
to be a father, what it was to have a son. He knew 
what it was to love with a father’s love. 

What must have been his agony as he heard words 
like these sounding in his ears : Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest . . . and offer 
him ... for a burnt offering ” ? What ! was it all to end 
here ? Was this the result of his long education — the 
meaning of the weary years of delay ? His every hope 
had centred round the lad He had come to love him 
with more than a father’s love. For had he not waited 
four and twenty years until he was born ? That boy was 
more than life itself to the poor old man. He would 
have died in a moment to save him from harm. Home 
would no longer be home without' him. And jiow he 
must part with him — nay worse, must slay him with his 
own hands. 

But the cruellest part of all was that he felt the command 
came from God Himself. He heard it plainly. He 
coujid not doubt it All around him fathers sacrificed 
what was best and dearest to their gods. They felt that 
it W8^5 lost labour to offer that which cost them nothing, 
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|hat heaven cculd be iatisfied withupthing but theit sonk 
If they did this, must not the true God require still more? 
Must not God demand his onfy sqa} Could he refrain 
from doing this for Grod, if other parents did so much for 
mere idols ? Muft he not also give his first-born for his 
transgression, the fruit of his body for the sin of his soul ? 
Yes,*the command undoubtedly came from God Himself. 

What was he to do? Everything was unutterably 
dark and bewildering. He could not see his way one 
step. No one in the world could advise him. What 
was he to do ? There was only one thing that he could 
do. He would once more take God at His word. He 
would do as he was told. He would throw himself upon 
God. God understood him better than he understood 
himself. He had given him the command ; He would 
show what He meant by it. He would tell him why he 
must sacrifice that which was nearer and dearer to him 
than life itself. He would throw himself upon God. 
God had never yet led him into wrong. “ Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ? ” 

‘‘And Abraham took the wood of the burnt offering, 
and laid it upon Isaac his son ; and he took the fire in 
his hand, and a knife ; and they went both of them to- 
gether.* And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, and 
said. My father : and he said, Here am I, my son. And 
he said. Behold ithe fire and the wood ; but where is the 
lamb for a burnt offering ? And Abraham said, My son, 
God will provide Himself a lamb for a burnt offering.” 
It is a strangely pathetic scene — the boy unconscious of 
what 4s about to happen, the father literally unable to 
break the news, the two walking side by side for the 
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last time, the boy’f curiosity aroused, his ihnocen\i 
question, the answer which showed that the father had 
absolutely no hope but God : My son, God will provide 
Himself a lamb 

“ So they went both of them together. And they 
came to the place which God had told him of.” Then 
the father can no longer hide his purpose from his son. 
He builds an altar and lays the boy on the wood. He 
is sure that he is doing right, that he is doing what his 
conscience tells him, that he is obeying the voice of God. 
He feels that he must give up all to God, that if he 
withholds anything at all, he is false and disobedient to 
his better self. And so, though it costs him more than 
anyone knows, he stretches forth his hand, and takes the 
knife to slay his son. Thus far he may go : thus far he 
must go — but no further. He has learnt his lesson. 
An angel stays his hand. “ And the Angel of the Lord 
called unto him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, 
Abraham ; And he said. Here am I ; And he said. Lay 
not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything 
unto him : for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me.** 
A ram is offered up instead of the lad. Father and son 
go home together. 

They go home. But the home is no longer the same as 
before. The family life is changed. For the head of 
that family has learnt a lesson — the deepest lesson that 
a man can learn : he has learnt the meaning of sacrifice. 
He has discovered that family life cannot exist without it 

When he left home, his conscience — his God — had 
told him that he must sacrifice his son. He has done 
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^hat his conscience told him. He has not withheld hfs 
only son. * 

When he left home, he had thought that God took 
pleasure in the death of a child. When he returned, he 
had learnt that it was not so. The boy Was still alive, 
and yet the sacri&e had been made. 

The boy was still alive. And the’fact that he was alive 
showed him more plainly than any words could that God 
took no pleasure in the death of a human being ; showed 
him that men around him were wrong in thinking that 
He would allow them to kill their first-born for their 
transgression, the fruit of their body for the sin of their 
soul. God had taught him and through him all mankind 
that He hated the slaughter of a child. For the boy was 
still alive. 

And yet the sacrifice had been made. The father was 
certain of that. He had surrendered the lad as completely 
as men around him who killed their children. Nay 
more completely. For they gave a dead, he a living 
sacrifice. They offered a corpse, he a human life. They 
gave it once for all, but he only then began to give what 
he must keep on giving ever afterwards. For the lad 
was no longer his, h^ belonged for ever to God. 

It was a tremendous lesson which the old man learnt 
— a lesson which we in England must learn to-day. No 
home can exist ^without sacrifice, for children belong to 
God. 

Fathers and mothers, your children belong to God. 
Have you realized this? have you realized that it is you 
who afe responsible for offering them up as a sacrifice to 
Him? or have you fondly thought that they are your 
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own, to do with as you please? Have you been con^ 
tent with gaining thfeir affection and respect for your- 
selves, with making plans for their future without thinking 
about God, without teaching them to love, to respect, to 
give their lives to Him ? Offer them, I beseech you, to 
God. Pray for them, wrestle in prayer for them, until 
they are entirely His. If you do so, you will be rewarded, 
more than rewarded ; for the day will come when your 
children will rise up and call you blessed. 

Children, you belong to God. He claims you as a living 
sacrifice as He claimed Isaac long ago. You are not your 
own, you are HiS. I beseech you to offer yourselves up 
now, whilst you are still young, body, soul, and spirit, a 
willing sacrifice to Him Who has sacrificed all for you. 
Whilst you are still young, before you have exhausted 
the pleasures of the world ; now, when the sacrifice is 
hardest, offer yourselves to Him. You will never have 
any peace until you have given yourselves completely to 
God. 



XVIII. 

JESUS CHRIST AS A SOCIAL TEACHER: 1. 

HIS STANDPOINT. 

No question looms so large on the horizon of the 
twentieth century as the social question. We may of 
course shut our eyes to the fact, and pass through life 
with no thought of the larger issues that meet us. 

Jesus Himself said we may have ‘‘just enough power of 
observation to tell the signs of to-morrow's weather, but 
be without the capacity to discern the signs of our own 
times. No one, however, who lifts his eyes from his own 
private life can mistake the signs of the times." Our 
ancestors were content with giving alms and founding 
charitable institutions. But to-day men are going to the 
heart of the matter, and they ask not simply what ways 
of charity are wise, but why charity is necessary and why 
poverty exists. “The number of relief- and charity- 
panaceas for poverty," says Ben Tillet, “ are of no more 
value than a poujtice to a wooden leg. What we want 
is economic revolution, and not pious and heroic resolu- 
tions." Men are examining the very pillars of social life, 
and asking themselves “ whether they are worth what it 
costs to buttress and maintain them Three such social 
institutions appear to support the fabric of modem civili- 
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zation — the family, private property, and the state ; andj^ 
there is not one of tlfese institutions the continued exis- 
tence of which in its present form is not now a matter of 
active discussion, or the abolition of which is not con- 
fidently prophesied. Is not the institution of the family 
to be regarded as a passing incident ^in the course of 
social evolution, the end of the social service rendered 
by which has nearly arrived ? Is not the institution of 
private property a mere symbol of social oppression, so 
that, as the earlier revolutionists cried, “Property is 
robbety,** their modern followers may now add, “ It is 
right to rob the robbers ? Is not the institution of the 
State, in its present form, a mere instrument of the 
privileged class, and must it not be supplanted by a 
co-operative commonwealth of collective ownership? 
Questions like these, freely agitated in our day by all 
sorts and conditions of people, indicate how fundamental 
and thoroughgoing the solution of the social problem of 
which they are a part must be. They propose a revolu- 
tion, not only in the outward conditions of social life, but 
in the very instincts and habits of mind which adjust 
themselves to the present social order. 

These are problems which will meet you as soon as 
you leave the University. Nay even up here they must 
force themselves in some measure upon you. What 
ought I to do when I meet a beggar in the street ? How 
far is it right to indulge my taste in pictures and books ? 
Ought I to have a costly carpet or good furniture in my 
room? How much of my money bught I to give in 
charity? Can I do anything in my vacations to help 
thos6 who are less fortunately placed than myself? How 
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♦can I avoid doing raor^ harm than^good ? Have I any 
right to spend money on theatres, dances, or amusements 
of any kind, when tens of thousands of my fellow-creatures 
stand in desperate need of that money ? 

My object is tp ask what was the personal teaching of 
Jesus Christ on such subjects as these. There is a grow- 
ing feeling not only among Christians but amongst labour 
leaders and socialists, that we must go back to Christ and 
find out what He had to say on the relations of the poor 
to the rich, the classes to the masses, the individual to the 
family in the state. 

In previous ages of the world*s history men’s attention 
has been fixed upon the relation of the person of Christ 
to the mystery of the Godhead or to the doctrine of the 
Church. In fact, when we enter a church to-day we 
often feel that we are in an old world atmosphere. The 
preacher is discoursing upon theological propositions 
which are real to him but nothing to us. He is speaking 
a language which seems to us mediaeval or puritan, and 
he seems to be “ thinking of one series of questions while 
the world about him is interested in quite another series,” 
and there is occasionally “hardly any contact between 
his professional researches and the human needs of 
modern life 

One of the first persons in this country seriously to call 
attention to the social teaching of Jesus Christ was a 
member of this college — Professor Seeley. In 1867 he 
brought out anonymously a remarkable book called 
“Ecce Homo”. It is written with singular insight and 
beauty.of style, and deals with the human side of Christ's 
life and character. It took the religious world by sur- 
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prise. Many excellent people resented its portraiture of 
Christ, and Lord Shaftesbury — himself a noble philan- 
thropist — declared that it was “ the most pestilential book 
that had ever been vomited from the jaws of hell It 
has had, however, an extraordinary ipfluence, and has 
helped many a man, who had no interest in current 
theological conceptions of Christ, to feel that Jesus was 
truly human, and the best man that has ever lived. I 
would take this “ pestilential ” work as a textbook, were 
it not that it is to my mind inadequate and even mis- 
leading ; moreover this very year there has been published 
by Prof. Peabody of Harvard University a less ambi- 
tious but a juster estimate of the teaching of Jesus in its 
relation to some of the problems of modern life. The 
book is called Jesus Christ and the Social Question 
I shall use it, and often quote its own words, as it seems 
to me to be a sane and simple introduction to a difficult 
subject 

Let us then turn o the story of the Gospels, ‘‘ inquiring 
for the relation of the teaching of Jesus to various social 
questions of the present age. Before entering, however, 
into the details of such an inquiry, it may be of advan- 
tage to survey the story as a whole, and to consider 
whether there are any general characteristics or principles 
which lie plainly on the face of the Gospels, and which 
indicate the habitual attitude of the mind of Jesus towards 
such problems of social reform. 

‘‘ On opening the Gospels with this general purpose in 
mind, one is immediately impressed by the abundance 


^ An edition of this book at Od* k now published by Macmillan. 
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of material presented Jesus wa% no recluse or ascetic 
He lived in a world of social intimacies, problems, and com- 
panionships. The first act of His ministry was to gather 
about Him an intimate group of friends through whose 
associated activity His teaching was to be perpetuated. 
He entered with unaffected and equal sympathy into the 
joys (e.g. a wedding at Cana) and the sorrows of social 
life (e.g. the death of Lazarus). He was familiar with 
the most various social types, fishermen and Pharisees 
(S. Jn. iii. i), tax-gatherers and beggars, Jews and Romans 
(e.g. the Roman officer in S. Mt. viii. 5), saints and 
sinners. Almost every social question known to His age 
was in some form brought before Him, either to receive 
His judgment or to make a snare for His teaching. The 
integrity of the family, the relations of the rich to the 
poor, the responsibilities of the prosperous — all these, 
which seem to be modem questions, receive from Jesus 
reiterated and often stern consideration, so that it would 
seem to be a matter of slight difficulty to determine 
from such ample material the character of His social 
teaching.” 

Yet there is one strange difficulty which meets us at 
the outset. It is this. As we sum up our general im- 
pression of the biographies of Jesus, “ it becomes obvious 
that, whatever social teaching there may be in them, and 
however weighty It may be, the mind of the Teacher was 
primarily turned another way. The supreme concern of 
Jesus throughout His ministry was, it may be unhesitat- 
ingly asserted, not the reorganization of human society, 
but the disclosure to the human soul of its relation to 
God. Jesus was, first of all, not a reformer but a re- 
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veakr : He was not primarily an agitator with a plan, 
but an idealist with a vision. His mission was religious. 
His central desire was to make plain to human souls the 
relation in which they stand to their heavenly Father. 
‘ Lord, shew us the Father,’ say the disciples whom He 
had educated, ‘and it sufficeth us.’ ‘The Gospel,’ as 
Prof. Harnack rightly says, ‘ is not one of social improve- 
ment, but of spiritual redemption.’ 

“ Still further there was at times in the spiritual attitude 
of Jesus a certain quality of remoteness and detachment 
from the social problems which were presented to His 
mind. He refused to be entangled in them. Distribu- 
tion of property was not within His province : ‘ Man,’ 
He says, ‘ who made me a judge or a divider over you ? * 
Forms of government were not for Him to change. 

‘ Render therefore unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.’ There was political oppression about Him to 
be remedied, there were social unrighteousness and ini- 
quity to be condemned ; but Jesus does not fling Him- 
self into these social issues of His time. He moves 
through them with a strange tranquillity, not as one Who 
is indifferent to them, but as one Whose eye is fixed on 
an end in which these social problems will find their own 
solution. The social questions met Him, as it were, on 
His way, and His dealing with them is occasional and 
unsystematic. Sometimes, when confronted with such a 
question. He turns from it to the question of spiritual 
motive which lies beneath the social demand. He is 
asked to deal with the special problem of inheritance, 
and His answer opens the larger question of the love of 
money: ‘Take heed, and keep yourselves from all 
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covetousness *. In short, Jesus will not be diverted by 
the demand for a social teaching from the special message 
of spiritual renewal which He is called to bring. In many 
of the processes of applied science, there are certain 
results known a^ by-products, which are thrown off or 
precipitated on the way to the special result desired It 
may happen that these by-products are of the utmost 
value ; but none the less they are obtained by the way. 
Such a by-product is the social teaching of Jesus. It 
was not the end toward which His mission was directed : 
it came about as He fulfilled that mission. To recon- 
struct the Gospels so as to make them primarily a pro- 
gramme of social reform is to mistake the by-product for 
the end specifically sought, and, in the desire to find a 
place for Jesus within the modern age, to forfeit that 
which gives Him His place in all ages.” 

This is the first fact which strikes us as we turn to the 
Gospels to learn what Jesus Christ has to say with regard 
to the social question of our time. He subordinates it 
to what seemed to Him another and more important 
problem — the relation of human beings to God. It is at 
first sight a disappointment to us, and yet may it not be 
that we are here brbught face to face with the secret of 
the influence of Jesus Christ ? He sees life as a whole 
and in its true proportion, because He looks at it not 
from below, but ffom above. “ This tranquil elevation 
of mind above the social issues of His day is what gives 
Jesus His wisdom and insight concerning them. He 
only truly sees things who sees round them and beyond 
them. . Breadth of wisdom requires a large horizon of the 
mind. The man of details is shut in by them, so that 
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they obstruct rather than enlarge his view. The wise 
physician deals best with the sick man, not by being a 
participator in the emotion and distress involved in the 
single case, but by detaching himself from them and ex- 
amining' the single case with the tranquillity and self- 
control of a broader view. The wise general does not 
throw himself into the smoke of battle, but stands apart 
from it and above it, where he can survey and direct the 
whole. The wise counsellor is he who stands above the 
issue which calls for judgment, and sees it in the per- 
spective of a wide experience. Sometimes it happens 
that the highest wisdom in affairs of the practical world 
is an endowment of the most unworldly men. They see 
into life by seeing over it, and men of business turn to 
such advisers for counsel because of the horizon which 
their judgments survey. 

This quality of wisdom is not the trait most commonly 
associated with the life of Jesus. His tenderness of 
heart has obscured from observation His sagacity of mind. 
Yet one cannot approach His dealings with the questions 
which were brought to Him without being impressed by 
this quality of insight, foresight, comprehensiveness, and 
wisdom. The traditions of the Church ascribe to Jesus 
almost every other virtue rather than that of sagacity. 
He is the type of submission and resignation. His 
features as portrayed by Christian art represent, almost 
invariably, a feminine, spiritual, patient personality, not 
one that is virile, commanding and strong. He has be- 
come the ideal of the monastic and ascetic character. A 
more careful study of the teaching of Jesus leads to quite 
an opposite impression. He was indeed a man of sorrows 
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and acquainted with grief, but He was none the less truly 
a man of wisdom and acquainted with human nature. His 
sanity of judgment is as extraordinary as His depth of sym- 
pathy. The first impression made by the boy Jesus on 
those who met Him was of His ‘ boyish intelligence He 
‘ advanced in wisdom and stature The first comment of 
mahy hearers upon His teaching concerned its sagacity : 

‘ Whence hath this man this wisdom ? * 

Jesus Himself testified whence this wisdom came. It 
was, He said, His detachment from the world which gave 
Him insight concerning the things of the world. * And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
myself.* His leadership in the affairs of earth comes of 
His being lifted up from it ; His religious mission created 
His social authority. . . . Instead of being entangled by 
social questions, He moved through them with a quiet 
authority and even a delicate irony. His conversation 
was in heaven ; therefore the world was at His feet. 
Here is one of the most striking contrasts between the 
teaching of Jesus and that of the prophets of the Old 
Testament. They threw themselves into the midst of 
the struggle for national righteousness, exhorting, rebuk- 
ing, upbraiding their people as they wavered or retreated 
into wrong ; Jesus surveys this struggle, as it were, from 
above, as an incident of the great campaign of God. 
The prophets wrestled with the waves of social agitation ; 
Jesus walked upon them. The difference was not so 
much one of social intention as of social horizon. The 
work of a reformer is for his own age ; that of a revealer 
for ajl ages. The social teaching of Jesus is universal, 
precisely because it was a by-product, issuing from His 
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universal teaching of the life of God in the soul of man. 
Jesus looks at the social world from above, and that 
point of view gives Him courage, optimism, comprehen- 
siveness, vision, and hope/’ 

This then is the first contribution of Jesus Christ to 
the solution of the social problem. He offers “ a new 
point of view, the view from above, the sense of horizon, 
the capacity for comprehensiveness and wisdom. Pas- 
sionate activity, beautiful self-sacrifice, indignant emotions 
— all these are abundantly offered in our day for social 
service : but what a lack there is of breadth of view, of 
social courage, of a justified and stable optimism ! How 
are these qualities to support the narrowness and irri- 
tation and despair which make social hope appear a 
Utopian dream? They are to come, answers Jesus, 
through an application of the spirit of rational religion. 
What the modern reformer needs is the capacity to look 
beyond the bounds of his own special work, and to 
perceive its relations, its causes, and its effects, as a part 
of the movement of a Divine plan. Nothing could be 
more contrary to the teaching of Jesus than the vulgar 
notion that He diverts attention from this world and fixes 
it on another. His ministry is for this life, quite as much 
as for another world. ' Thy kingdom come,’ He prays, 
‘on earth.’ It is, however, the point of view which 
transforms the scene. The landscape is more truly 
studied from the hill-top than from the underbrush below. 

. . . The view of life from above gives a rational courage 
for the service of life below.” It can only be seen by 
the eyes of faith ; hence the extraordinary stress which 
He lays on the necessity for faith. 



XIX. 

JESUS CHRIST AS A SOCIAL TEACHER: II. 

HIS METHOD AND HIS IDEAL. 

We have seen that, however valuable was the social 
teaching of Jesus Christ, it was not His primary con- 
cern. He looked at social problems from above, and 
saw that they were part of a larger whole. His social 
teaching was as it were a by-product and not the main 
object of His mission, 

“ To this characteristic of the teaching of Jesus must 
be added another which has equal signification in its 
bearing on the social question. It is the occasionalism 
of His teaching. Jesus was not the maker of a system. 
He considers each case by itself. He is not posing at 
every turn as though the future were listening to Him. 
He gives Himself, with complete disinterestedness, to the 
single person or special group or specific case before 
Him. * Jesus,’ says Wendt, * was not a scientific teacher, 
but a popular preather. He did not present His practical 
demands in abstract form and systematic development. 
He applied them to those persons with whom He had 
directly to do, and to their concrete relations and needs ; 
. . . without qualifying them by limitations and condi- 
tions which might come into notice from other points 
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of view/ In short, Jesus is primarily thinking of indi- 
viduals* The initial \mpulse of His word and work is 
this thought of the preciousness of personality. The 
shepherd leaves the ninety and nine sheep and seeks the 
one that is lost ; the woman sweeps the house to find the 
one piece of money. ^ 

“The teaching of Jesus, being thus fragmentary, is 
often, in its details, inconsistent One who proposes to 
follow literally the specific commands of Jesus finds him- 
self immediately plunged into contradictions or absurdi- 
ties, He accepts the teaching of Jesus concerning non- 
resistance: ‘To him that smiteth thee on the one cheek 
offer also the other ' ; but soon he hears this same 
Counsellor of peace bid His friends sell their garments 
‘and buy a sword’. He joins with the modern agi- 
tator in repeating the passionate rebuke of Jesus, ‘Woe 
unto you that are rich ’ ; and then he looks again and 
sees the same Jesus meeting the young man who had 
great possessions, and loving him. He proposes to 
abandon all luxury and domestic peace in order to follow 
Him who ‘ hath not where to lay His head’ ; and then 
he looks again and finds this same Jesus serenely sharing 
the gaiety of a wedding feast and the peace of a comfort- 
able home. To interpret, therefore, the teaching of 
Jesus there is needed more than willingness of heart. 
The study of the Gospels calls for common sense. In 
fact, the devotion to the letter of the New Testament 
is one of the chief .impediments to the perception of its 
spirit. The very essence of its interpretation lies in the 
discernment, through the medium of detached uttemnces, 
of the general habit of the mind of the Teacher. Jesus 
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Himself repeatedly intimated that He required this 
thoughtfulness in His disciples. Those who had ears 
to hear, He said, could receive His teaching, but to 
others it was not given to understand. His teaching 
was like that of the artist, who does not argue concern- 
ing beauty, but utters it, in colour or in form, and leaves 
the problem of appreciation for those who can hear or 
see. He throws His truth into the world for those who can 
conceive it. * Go . . . He says to those who ask for 
His doctrine, ‘and tell John what things ye have seen 
and heard/ By His teaching concerning specific cases 
the disciples are trained in a certain habit of mind, 
which, in its turn, interprets other cases as they arise. . . . 

“ Thus the problem presented to a hearer of Jesus in His 
own time, or to a reader of His words in the present 
time, is to receive the teaching of Jesus in the light of 
the special circumstances and suggestions which prompted 
it, and to deduce therefrom the general principles which 
this teaching represents. . . . The study of the law as 
Prof. Peabody has said has been of late in a great 
degree transformed by the introduction of what is known 
as the case-system. Instead of lectures on the funda- 
mental principles of jurisprudence, the learner is now 
confronted with detached and genuine cases, from 
scrutinizing which, in their likeness and variations, he is 
encouraged to deduce the principles which they combine 
to illustrate. Something like this is the method by 
which are communicated the principles of the teaching of 
Jesus. They are not unfolded in a philosophical system, 
but are involved in the treatment of specific cases.” 

Even when we turn to the Sermon on the Mount, 
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where there is a morf “ formal announcement of what 
may be called general principles,” we soon discover that 
it is a compilation by a later hand of a number of dis- 
courses which were originally uttered by Our Lord on 
separate occasions. “For the most part He uses a 
‘ case-system ’ ; He discourses with a few ; He heals 
people one at a time ; He lavishes His richest attention 
on individuals (e.g. the blind beggar on his way to 
Jerusalem) ; and finally, having attached to His teaching 
only a handful of plain people, He gives back His work 
to the Father with a strange sense of completeness in it. 
‘ It is finished,’ Hfe says ; ‘ I have accomplished the work 
which Thou hast given me to do.* He is not only in- 
different to numbers, but often seems disinclined to deal 
with numbers. He sends the multitudes away ; He goes 
apart into a mountain with His chosen disciples ; He with- 
draws Himself from the throng in Jerusalem to the quiet 
home at Bethany ; He discourses of the profoundest pur- 
pose of His mission with the twelve in an upper room ; 
He opens the treasures of His wisdom before one Pharisee 
at night, and one unresponsive woman by the well.** 
Here again we are disappointed at first sight. We 
could wish that we had a clear, unmistakable guide to 
our social duties, that we had not to study individual 
cases and draw our own deduction. Yet when we go 
deeper, and ask, “What does this extraordinary indi- 
vidualization of teaching indicate as to the attitude of 
Jesus toward social reform?** — there can be but one 
answer : “ It indicates the instrument to which He was 
willing to trust His hope for the world. What He* had 
to give He gave to individuals, to be given again through 
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individuals. ‘As the Father hath sent me,* He says, 
‘even so send I you.* His way ot approach to the life 
of His age was not by external organization or mass- 
movements or force of numbers, or in any way from 
without ; but by interior inspiration, by the quickening 
of individuals, by the force of personality, or, so to speak, 
from within.*’ 

When one considers the traditions and hopes of His 
people, and the sense of capacity in Himself of which He 
must have been aware, it is simply amazing that Jesus 
did not put Himself at the head of a movement, or 
establish an organization, or direct His teaching to the 
wholesale conversion of the multitude. Yet hardly any 
problem of exegesis is more difficult than to discover 
in the Gospels an administrative or organizing or ecclesi- 
astical Christ. On the contrary there is, in His teaching, 
a remarkable quality of reserve or privacy. Sometimes 
He charges His hearers not to tell what He had said or 
done. He interprets privately to His friends the teaching 
which others have not understood. Never did a popular 
leader have his work so little systematized. The sense 
of incompleteness in it gave His friends in His last days 
a sense of bewildered helplessness. The only light they 
had was in His life, and when He told them that He 
should go away, the light seemed to them to go out. 
“But we hoped,”, they said, “that it was He which 
should redeem Israel.” He had given them no indication 
of the external form which should issue from His teaching. 
He trusted to the capacity of individuals, if only their 
hearts should have received the spirit of truth, to deal 
with problems of form and organization as they arrived. 



XX. 

FAITH. 

In all the lives of Christ that have come down to us, we 
see the stress which He laid upon faith. He could do 
nothing unless then had confidence in Him, and were 
willing to trust Him further than they could see. 

It was a great demand — a tax on men. They must 
be willing to run some risk. They could not have any 
scientific evidence that He was right. 

A still greater demand is made upon us. We have 
never seen Him. A thousand difficulties arise when we 
consider the evidence. We have no time to examine it 
adequately. Have we any right to believe on insufficient 
evidence ? Our conclusions cannot be entirely based on 
intellectual grounds. We know that specialists are 
divided. Ought not the plain man to withhold his con- 
sent — to suspend his judgment for fear that he may be 
deluded ? If he has “ no time ” to reason the matter out 
and sift the evidence, then he should have no time to 
believe ^ 

At first sight this seems a plausible rule. But it will 
scarcely bear examination. We should never act on it 

^ See Clifford, “ Ethics of Beliefs in Lectures and Essays,” Vol. 11 , pp. 
187 f. (§§ 49, 70). See also pp. 183 f. 
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in ordinary me. If we said that would never trust 
another human being unless we had adequate scientific 
evidence that he was worthy of our confidence, there 
would be an end to social life. That is based on trust in 
human nature. All love is based on trust. The love 
may be rational. But you do not in the first instance 
love a human being because your reason tells you to do 
so. “The heart,” says Pascal, “has its own reasons, 
which the reason does not know of.” You must run 
some risk in ordinary life. You do not walk simply by 
sight, but also by faith. 

And what is true of ordinary life is true also of purely 
scientific matters. Here too faith plays a more important 
part than we are apt to suppose. Familiarity disguises 
the fact, and we flatter ourselves that we have proved 
facts which we really take on trust. I will speak of a few 
assumptions, which we all make, but make on other than 
purely rational grounds. 

1, We all agree that there is an external world. The 
man of science and the philosopher bid us beware of think- 
ing that this world is like what we imagine, but they 
cannot help acting on the hypothesis that there is some- 
thing which is not ourselves. This is a pure assumption. 
Everything in the universe could be explained as having 
no existence independently of my consciousness. If any- 
one maintains thattposition no one can prove him wrong. 
The plain man says, “ Whatever resists my will is outside 
of me But that is no argument. “ Pain resists our 
will ; yet that we allow is inside of me.” 

2. We always assume in science what is called the 
uniformity of Nature. We mean by this that the laws 
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which have held goo^ in the past will continue to hold 
good in the future. Take the simplest possible case : 
“ A burnt child dreads the fire Why ? Because un- 
consciously it assumes that the fire will behave in the 
future as it has done in the past. What evidence has it 
for the assumption ? None whatever. The plain man 
says, “ Oh ! but it argues from experience I answer, 
“ The only fact experience can tell it is that the fire 
burnt yesterday. Experience can go no further. It 
cannot say — it will burn you again, save on the assump- 
tion that the future will be like the past. And that 
assumption is a^pure and simple matter of belief.” The 
more you think the matter out, the clearer you will see 
that the assumption of the uniformity of nature is not 
based upon rational grounds. It is not true to say that 
“ we get to know it by experience ‘‘ What do we mean,” 

says Mozley,^ by knowing from experience. We can- 
not mean that the future facts of nature have fallen 
within our experience, or under our cognizance ; for that 
would be to say that a future fact is a past fact. We 
can only mean, then, that from our past experience of 
the facts of Nature, we form our expectation of the future ; 
which is the same as saying that we believe that the future 
will be like the past: but to say this is not to^ive a 
reason for this belief but only to state it.” “What 
ground of reason,” he continues, " then, can we assign for 
our expectation that any part of the course of Nature will 
the next moment be like what it has been up to this 
moment, i.e. for our belief in the uniformity of Nature? 
None. No demonstrative reason can be given, for the 

^ Mozley, “ Bampton Lectures,” 1865 (§§ 25, 85). 
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contrary to the recutrdnce of a fa<^ of Nature is no con^ 
tradiction. No probable reason can be given, for all 
probable reasoning respecting the course of Nature is 
founded upon this presumption of likenessi and therefore 
cannot be the foundation of it. No reason can be given 
for this belief. It is without a reason. It rests upon 
no rational ground and can be traced to no rational 
principle.*' Natural science therefore is ultimately built 
upon pure and simple belief, and this fact is recognized 
by men of science. “ The necessity of faith,** as a well- 
known psychologist, James, has pointed out, as an in- 
gredient in our mental attitude is strongly insisted on by 
the scientific philosophers of the present day; but by 
a singularly arbitrary caprice they say that it is only 
legitimate when used ih the interests of one particular 
proposition — the proposition, namely, that the course of 
Nature is uniform.** In fact a man like Prof. Clifford 
has the audacity to assert that ** no evidence . . . can 
justify us in believing the truth of a statement which is 
contrary to, or outside of, the uniformity of Nature,** 
although he admits that this belief is a pure assumption, 
useful for practical purposes. 

3. Whenever we see effects, we cannot help searching 
for causes. Even when the phenomena appear at irregular 
intervals, we find ourselves looking for one permanent 
cause. This is true of the most primitive people. "A 
simple race,** says Picton, who see a quiet sheltered pool 
periodically disturbed by some internal commotion, may 
believe that it is the work of an angel who descends now 
and tljen for the purpose. A more experienced observer 
will probably suspect an intermittent spring. When the 

8 
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pool is quiet, the single people suppose that the angel 
is gone back again to heaven ; while the sceptic may 
think that the subterranean overflow, having been ex- 
hausted, is gathering its forces again. But both alike 
believe in the persistence of the cause which produces 
the periodic effect. Neither imagines for a moment that 
the productive force is created at each recurrence of the 
phenomenon, and absolutely annihilated when it is over. 
And both alike believe — not because they see, but be- 
cause they cannot help it, because they are so constituted 
that they must regard intermittent but regular pheno- 
mena as dependent on a persistent cause.” 

Now all these assumptions are made on faith. You 
may object that the strictly scientific observer does not 
commit himself to a faith in the existence either of an 
external world, or of the uniformity of Nature. A 
cautious man like Darwin says,^ I mean by Nature, 
only the aggregate action and product of many natural 
laws, and by laws the sequence of events as ascertained 
by us All I am concerned to prove is that these 
assumptions are necessary, if science is to advance a step. 
“ The scientific mind, ” as Tyndall allows,^ “ can find no 
repose in the mere registration of sequence in Nature.” 
He that cometh to Nature must believe that she is, and 
that she is the rewarder of them that diligently seek her. 
He must say, I believe in the external world and in the 
uniformity of Nature. I believe that the laws which have 
held good in the past will continue to act in the future. 
I believe in efficient causes, and I look for * a cause 


Origin,” chap. iv. p. 99. 

Fortnightly Review,” New Series, Vol. I, p. 647. 
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which is more permanent than any existing or known 
effects *. I cannot prove my convictions, but I accept 
them as articles of my creed/* Unless he acts on some 
such creed as this, Nature will reveal to him none of her 
secrets. ,We w^lk by faith not by sight 

What right have we to believe on such insufficient evi- 
dence ? Our only justification, as far as I can see, lies in 
the very conditions of our consciousness and the consti- 
tution of our being. We do not come into the world 
with a mind like a blank piece of note-paper, upon which 
the external world makes impressions ; nor do we come 
furnished with a number of ready-made innate ideas. 
We are born with tendencies which may be developed 
by our environment, with "the power of acquiring** 
certain characters " in response to external stimuli ** ^ 
with what we may call predispositions. We have a 
predisposition to arrange all the material that is presented 
to our consciousness in a certain order, to look for causes 
and to expect that these causes will act to-morrow as they 
act to-day. We sort the stuff which is given us, and are 
not content until we can make it a rational whole. We 
do not do this all at once — but gradually and with effort. 
At first we do not realize that there is an external world, 
which is not the same as ourself. 

The haby new to earth and sky 
What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast 
Has never thought that “ this is I ” ; 

^Adam Sedgwick, “Address to Zoological Section,” at Brit. Assoc., 
1899. P- 9 - 
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But as grows he gathers much, 

And learns the use of ** 1 ,** and “ me,” 

And finds “lam not what I sec, 

And other than the things I touch 

But the baby could not do this unless it had certain 
predispositions. “ It may be perfectly Vue that a baby 
has to practise a great deal before it can see rightly but 
it is also true that if it were born with buttons in the 
place of eyes, it would never see at all. Similarly it 
may be quite true that the earliest sense of sight is a 
confused feeling of light and colour, without any con- 
sciousness of an impulse to say * this is myself,* or * that 
is a bright colour*. But, unless that tendency were 
there, the child would be no more than a photographic 
camera, and the mind would never be awakened. . . . 
In fact it is on account of some inherent differences in 
the living subjects affected, that the grove, which pro- 
duces in the brain of the beast only a dim recognition 
of a convenient lair, excites in the human barbarian 
feelings of wonder or even reverence. . . . All this may 
seem mere truism ; but it is a truism of which it is neces- 
sary to remind ourselves, when the sense of philosophy 
is carried to such a pitch that the feeling of sublimity 
which we have, in view of a vast expanse of scenery, is 
supposed to be explained by the pleasure experienced 
in exerting the abductor muscles of the eye. We do not 
at all need to deny the association of the feeling with 
that particular muscular sense ; but surely it is well to 
bear in mind that, apart from some predisposition in the 
living subject, there can be no reason why the exertion 


^ “ In Memoriam,” xlv. 
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of those muscles should produce the feeling of sublimity 
in a man more than in an ape or a hog/*^ Neitha* 
would this predisposition to find unity or sublimity in 
nature be of the least use, unless the stuff which is 
presented to yopr consciousness had something about it 
which made it suitable to undergo such a process of 
unifying. 

Of course you cannot logically prove that your inter- 
pretation of Nature is right — much less that it is the only 
possible one. To a large extent “ the eye brings with it 
what it sees But you feel that you must at all costs 
be loyal to your predisposition, and that loyalty is a kind 
of faith. “ Proof or no proof,'* says the plain man, “ I 
stick to my belief in the external world." “ Now this,” 
says Picton,^ “ is a very simple but a very real instance 
of faith, with at least a faint religious tinge. It is the 
loyalty of the will to a predisposition which, though it 
cannot justify itself by a syllogism, is felt to be a law of 
our being.” However much,” he continues,^ “ the 
universal dominion of a law, like that of gravitation, may 
seem to us now a matter of course, there was a time when 
the apparent complexity and various eccentricity of 
movement amongst the heavenly bodies might well have 
daunted the boldness even of a Newton. But in the time 
of his reticence, between induction and verification, the 
predisposition to find in the starry maze one persistent, 
all-comprehensive force was strong within him. He felt 
that the grand principle which had dawned upon him 
must be the true one. . . . The difference between him 
and less daring philosophers was not only superior scien- 

’p. 149* 


^ Picton, pp. 14P-2, 
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tiiic imagination, but^also the greater steadfastness of 
loyal determination with which, through all apparent 
contradictions, he was faithful to the inward light which 
the outward fact had enkindled,” 

Faith then in natural science is a “ working hypothesis ”, 
It matters not how it arises in us. But if the total 
drift of thinking continues to confirm it, that is what 
we mean by its being true.” ^ It may not be the whole 
truth. Our interpretation of the world may be adequate 
as far as it goes, just as a Beethoven string quartet is 
truly, as some onp has said, a scraping of horses' tails on 
cats* bowels, and may be exhaustively described in such 
terms From a higher standpoint the quartet is much 
more than this ! So also from another point of view, 
such laws as gravitation and causation may bear a very 
different aspect. 

We have seen that faith is necessary even in natural 
science. When we turn to the mora/ sphere, there is the 
same — -only greater — necessity for faith and loyalty to 
predispositions. The maxim ‘ be just and fear not * 
appeals to an inherent predisposition to believe that 
whatever inconveniences may be associated with a right- 
eous course, it leads infallibly to results of a higher kind 
than can possibly be realized by unscrupulous expediency. 
But it is clear that faithfulness to this predisposition” 
makes a greater demand upon the will. “ And the 
emotions which it kindles in the beholder are corres- 
pondingly different. For the admiration, which is ex- 
cited by Newton’s speculative boldness, pales before the 
sympathetic glow of loving reverence, which is awakened 

I James, p. 17, d*. p. 95. * James, p. 76. 
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by the heroism of Socrates in prison.** ^ How such a 
predisposition grew and developed is immateriaL We 
have not only the ideas of the useful and the injurious, 
but also of the right and the wrong. It may be veiy 
true , . . that the former distinction preceded the latter, 
and by some ^process of development engendered it. 
That would no more prove the two sorts of distinction 
to be identical, than the probable development of our 
five bodily senses by means of differentiations in one 
common susceptible tissue makes sight and hearing the 
same.** ^ Our whole nature demands that justice and 
not injustice should triumph, that the universe should be 
moral. But we cannot prove whether it is so or not, 
unless we form a working hypothesis and act on it. 

The world may in fact be likened unto a lock whose 
inward nature, moral or unmoral, will never reveal itself 
to our simply expectant gaze. The positivists, forbidding 
us to make any assumptions regarding it, condemn us to 
eternal ignorance, for the ‘ evidence * which they wait 
for can never come so long as we are passive. But Nature 
has put into our hands two keys, by which we may test 
the lock. If we try the moral key and it fits^ it is a 
moral lock. If wse try the unmoral key and it fits, it is 
an unmoral lock. I cannot possibly conceive of any 
other sort of ‘evidence* or /proof** than this.*** If 
we refuse to try ejther key, we are in reality practically 
trying the unmoral one. Doubt is often practically 
equivalent to dogmatic negation. 

Now let us pass to religion. Whatever be its humble 
origins — and natural science had humble origins also (in 

1 Picton, p, 158, * Picton, p. 164. ® James, p, to8, 
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** sympathetic magic **)-r-in its perfected form the Spiritual 
may be defined as the Personal God, if He exists at 
all, must have at least as much “ Self-consciousness ” or 
** Personality *’ as we have. We have a predisposition 
to believe that He is personal Now in dealing with 
human persons, faith is essential If you are always 
doubting a man’s character, if in the company of gentle- 
men, you make no advances, and believe no one’s word 
without proof, you cut yourself off* ‘‘ from all the social 
rewards that a more trusting spirit would earn Faith 
here is a working hypothesis. So if God be personal, 
and you adopt such a course, and refused to be convinced 
of His character and intentions, save by rigid logical 
methods, and make no advances, you cut yourself off* 
from making His acquaintance, 
when we come to the Christian religion^ we find that 
Christ makes demands on man’s faith — of the same kind 
only greater than those which social reformers, e.g^ 
Mazzini — make on their followers. We must take a risk 
and make a venture. He can do nothing for us, if we 
will not surrender ourselves to Him. He asks for pre- 
cisely that quality which we most admire in ordinary 
life. We think nothing of the man who has no faith, 
say in the honesty of his friend — who refuses to lendi him 
a five-pound note, because he has no scientific evidence 
that he will ever see it again. Christ asks to be trusted. 

The Faith which He demands is therefore not simple 
reason. It is a movement of the whole man. All that 
is best in us — call it instinct, affection, imagination, or 
what you will — urges us to take the step, to make the 

^ James, p« 28. 
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leap. Its nearest pgirallel is L®ve. “ Belief ” and 

love come from the same root in English. If a man 
can never make up his mind to trust his fortunes — his 
all— to a woman, for fear that the venture may prove 
unsuccessful — he^for^oes the possible blessings which 
are in store for him ! Nothing venture, nothing have.” 

There comes a point in life when courage is necessary. 
There must be a leap. But how can we tell that we have 
landed on the right side, that we are not being duped^ 
that we are not the victims of superstition ? Only in 
one way — if the hypothesis upon which we have acted, 
the faith we have adopted makes life more rational than 
it was before — if it throws light on what was otherwise 
inexplicable. ‘‘If the total drift of thinking continues 
to confirm it, that is what we mean by its being true.” 
This is the only evidence we have for the theory of 
evolution, or of gravitation. The hypothesis when once 
accepted reduces chaos to order, and explains one fact 
after another. When the hypothesis fails, it must be 
modified again and again. If it fails altogether, we must 
give it up and try another. 

Let us start with the tradition which we have received. 
Let us test it by experiment — i.e. by experience, let us 
modify it when necessary. We act most wisely, when 
we adopt this modest course! We cannot begin the 
world afresh — we must not begin by “doubting every- 
thing 
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These words are taken from the earliest extant life of 
Christ. Certain Rabbis had come down from the capital 
to attack Him. They could no longer pretend to ignore 
His unearthly power. But they could ruin His character 
by the most damning of all charges. “ The scribes 
which came down from Jerusalem said, He is in league 
with the Evil One (for so we may paraphrase the words), 
and by the Prince of devils He casteth out devils** (St. 
Mark iii. 22). Such a charge has cost many a man kis 
life. If the mob could be persuaded to believe it, 
Christ’s life was doomed. They would not tolerate in 
their midst a man who was practising black arts. Even 
on this occasion — as always before — Christ condescends 
to argue the case with His antagonists. He used illus- 
trations drawn from common life, which they could at 
once appreciate. “ If a kingdom be divided against itself, 
that kingdom cannot stand, and if a house be divided 
against itself, that house will not be able to stand.** 
These natural laws hold good in the spiritual world. If I 
am in collusion with the Evil One, he is at war with 
himself, he is building up and pulling down at the, same 
time. **If Satan hath risen up against himself and is 
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divided, he cannot stwnd — nay, is non-existent — he 
"hath an end The truth is that so far from being an 
instrument of the devil, I am his Master. He is sttong, 
but I am stronger. I have led him captive, before taking 
possession of his prey. "No one can enter into a strong 
man’s house and spoil his goods, except he will first bind 
the strong man, and then he will spoil his house ” (iii. 
27). 

Suddenly the argument ceases, and for the first time 
we hear words of denunciation. On the occasion of the 
last conflict with his opponents He had “ looked round 
upon them with wrath ” but said nothing (iii. 5). Now He 
utters some of the severest words that ever fell from His 
lips. “Verily I say unto you*’ — the solemn preface is 
here used for the first time — “all their sins shall be for- 
given unto the sons of men, and their blasphemies where- 
withsoever they shall blaspheme: but whosoever shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, 
but is guilty of an eternal sin’' (iii. 28, 29). The writer 
usually gives Christ’s words with no comment of his own. 
But he pauses here to explain this terrible denunciation. 
He spake these words " because they said, He hath an un- 
clean spirit ” (iii. 30). The comment throws light on the 
meaning of the words. The Pharisees had seen the Spirit 
of love manifested in works of healing, and they had delib- 
erately denounced it as diabolical. In doing so they had 
confused the Divine and the Satanic, Heaven apd Hell. 
They had put good for evil, evil for good, they had 
preferred the evil. They had practically said : " Evil, be 
thou my good When a man confuses bitter with sweet, 
sweet with bitter, his sense of taste is gone. When he 
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can no longer distinguish between good and evil, his 
moral taste is gone. He cannot understand the meaning 
of sin and of repentance ; he cannot therefore understand 
what forgiveness means. There is nothing left in him to 
which God can appeal. “ Whilst there is life, there is 
hope.*’ But what if there be no life? In so far as a 
man is dead to all moral distinctions, Christ’s sacrifice 
can avail him nothing. There are therefore limits to 
God’s power of forgiveness. Each time a man confuses 
good with evil (when e.g. he attributes generous actions 
to a refined form of selfishness) he is approaching the 
condition of the Pharisees — the most hopeless condition 
to which a human being can be reduced. He who prayed 
for His murderers, ** Father, forgive them,” said, 
“Whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit, 
he hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal 
sin ”, 

I have chosen this subject because it raises the serious 
question of Eternal Punishment. I have taken the less 
familiar phrase — Eternal Sin — from the best MSS. of the 
earliest life of Christ, since I wish you to feel that 
punishment is not imposed from without, but that it 
grows out of the same stem as sin. Sin is its own 
punishment, |t leads a man to suspect the motives of 
his fellow-creatures and of his God. It thereby isolates 
him, and shuts him out from all that is worth having in 
life. When it is fully developed it makes earth a hell. 
The Pharisees were in hell, although they knew it not. 
In the next life they would wake up to a fuller con- 
sciousness of the hell, in which they had for years .been 
living. Tlie only diell that I can understand is not a 
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sequences — isolation, remorse, despair. If that be true, 
then the problem before us is this, Will any human being 
go on sinning for ever? If so, his punishment must 
continue for ever. I propose to ask what answer revela- 
tion makes to our inquiry. 

The question was once put direct to Christ, “Lord, 
are there few that be saved ?** His answer is striking. 
He does not — as many modern teachers would — speak 
of the kindness of the eternal Father who will not suffer 
any of His children to be lost. At first He makes 
no direct reply. He only says : “ Strive to enter in by 
the narrow door**. I think this means that He has 
nothing to say to the man who looks at the problem 
from without, who regards it as a subject for intellectual 
speculation. Such a man cannot appreciate the moral 
aspect of the question at issue. “Struggle,** He says. 
Face the question from Within, and you will understand 
what I am going to say. Then He proceeds to give an 
answer : “ Many, I say unto you, shall seek to enter in 
and shall not be able**. And He draws a picture of 
crowds knocking outside at a door which is shut and 
will not open (St. Luke xiii. 23 ff.) When we discuss in 
an armchair the future of the race, these words do not 
affect us much. We fall back upon platitudes, and talk 
of a merciful God making all eventually come right. 
But when we have begun to struggle with the devil within 
us, and have realized the meaning of defeat — above all, 
when we have in mind not ourselves, but individuals 
who-»-it may be — are dearer to us than our own souls, 
then the words assume another aspect, and we begin to 
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ask, What if there if a possibility that a human being 
may fail to enter in by that door ? “ Many shall seek 

to enter in, and shall not be able.** 

Our first impressions are not removed by a further 
study of Christ’s words. They give no support to the 
modern theory that there is an easy-going Father up 
above, who sees so much good in every one, that He will 
draw no sharp distinctions between this man and that 
I find this notion contradicted by every recorded utter- 
ance of Christ I am struck by the serious view that 
He takes of the issues at stake here and now. He 
assumes the necessity of effort, the possibility of 
failure. Children,” He says, “ how hard is it ... to enter 
into the kingdom of God” (St Mark x. 24). “The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and men of viol- 
ence take it by force” (St Matt xi. 12). No sacrifice 
is too great to win it. “ If thy right hand causeth thee 
to stumble, cut it off and cast it from thee : for it Js 
profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not thy whole body go into hell ” (St Matt 
V. 30). 

We love to speak of the good and evil in men around 
us as being on the whole equally distributed. We say that 
if we take into account their temptations, their environ- 
ment and their hereditary instincts, there is not much 
to choose between them. Jesus Christ never uses such 
language as this. His judgments are stem and uncom- 
promising. “ Ye are of your father the devil ” (St. 
John viii. 44). “Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers, 
how shall ye escape the judgment of hell ? ” (St IJ^att 
xxiii. 33). “ Onet)f you,” He says to the Twelve, “ is 
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devil” (St. John vt. 70). Ar^l He sums up His 
judgment in these appalling words: “Good were it for 
that man, if he had never been bom” (St. Mark xiv. 
2I> 

As He turns from this world to that which is to come, 
His language is— perhaps necessarily — more metaphori- 
cal, but the drift of it is the same. As here, so there. He 
sees that there are moral barriers separating man from 

man. One human being is represented as saying to 
another : “ Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed ; 
that they who would pass from hence to you may not be 

able, and that none may cross over from thence to us ” 
(St Luke xvi. 26). One man is in “ Abraham’s bosom,” 
another “tormented in this flame” (xvi. 22, 24). No 
hope is held out until the debt is paid in full. “ Thou 
shalt by no means come out thence till thou hast paid 
the uttermost farthing ” (St. Matt v. 26). If Christ for- 
bids us to judge, it is not because most men are equally 
good or equally bad, but because we may mistake the 
tares and the wheat. They will not however escape 
judgment “The Son of Man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of this kingdom all 
things that cause stumbling and them that do iniquity, 
and shall cast them into the furnace of fire.^ There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ” (St. Matt 
xiii. 41, 42). “Then shall he say also unto those 
on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into the 
eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his 
angels. . . . And these shall go away into eternal 
punishment” (St. Matt xxv. 41, 46). “Their worm 


1 Cf. Dan. iii. 6. 
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dieth not, and the f|re is not quenched ” ^ (St Mark ix. 

48).^ 

The impression left upon us by Christ’s words is that 
‘‘ the New Testament, with all its glad tidings of mercy,” 
is a severe book.® And that impression is deepened when 
we pass to the closing scenes of Christ’S life, when we see 
Him crushed down by the weight of human sin in the 
garden, so that His sweat is said to have been as it were 
great drops of blood falling to the ground — when we 
see Him upon the cross, and realize that this is the 
logical result of sin, which is not content until it has 
stamped out all that opposes it and all that is noblest 
in the universe. Sin, if the Gospel be true, is some- 
thing more serious than we commonly suppose, and the 
question of its removal is the most difficult problem in 
the world. 

Yet ** you may open the Gospel anywhere, and you 
will find that it has a message of supernatural Encourage- 
ment ”. If the cross reveals sin, it reveals also the con- 
queror of sin. At the moment when all seemed lost, 
when Satan had measured his strength against God, and 
had done his worst to His only Son, we see now, as we 
look back, that the victory was snatched from his hands. 
Love proved stronger than hatred, life than death. ^ “ He 
rose again the third day.” 

If the main battle of the campaign against evil has been 
fought and won, the issue of the struggle is no longer 

^ Cf. last verse of Isaiah (Ixvi. 34)* 

* The same tttern view is adopted by (i) St. Paul, see Gal. vi. 7 ; 2 Cor. 
V* 10; (ii) St, John, sec i John v. 16; (iii) the writer of Hebrews, see 
vi, 4. * 

> Phurch, ** Discipline of the Christian Character,’* p. 87. 
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uncertain. The devii may still ^wage, as it were, a 
guerilla warfare, but it is only a question of time before 
his strongholds are thrown down, and his captives de- 
livered. To this end was the Son of God manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the devil ” (i Jn. iii. 
8). If the devil^finally destroys a human being — one of 
the Works of the Son of God — is the purpose of the In- 
carnation affected? “ I, if I be lifted up, . . . will draw 
all men unto me (St. John xii. 32). We dare not limit 
that word “ all ” ; we dare not say that He will only draw 
“ some ” The Father loveth the Son, and hath given 
all things into his hand. . . . All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me*^ (St. John iii. 35, vi. 37). Christ 
has come down not to deliver a few from the penalty of 
wrongdoing, but to take away the sin of the world”. 
“ God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself” 
(John i. 29 ; 2 Cor. v. 19). God ‘‘ Who willeth that all men 
should be saved ” sent His Son not only “ that the world 
should be saved through him,” but also that He might go 
after the individual that is lost “ until He find” him (i 
Tim. ii. 4 ; St. John iii. 17 ; St. Luke xv. 4). If the pur- 
pose of the ages is slow in working itself out, yet some of 
us are even now “ a kind of first-fruits of his creatures ” 
(James i. 18) — the first-fruits of a wider harvest in the 
future! One apostle looks forward to “ the times of re- 
storation of all things” (Acts iii. 21), another to the day 
when all things shall be “summed up in Christ,” and 
finally “God may be all in all” (Ephes. i. 10; i Cor. 
XV. 28). 

There are therefore two sides placed before us in the 
New Testament, a bright and a dark side. 

P 
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On the one hand ^the bright side in summed up in 
three words twice repeated — “God is love” (i John iv* 
8, 16). Ah ! but you will say, it used to be said to me 
when I was a child, that God is justice as well as love. 
I answer that I cannot set justice in opposition to love, 
as though one were struggling with the*bther. Justice is 
an aspect of love. God is in His essence — love, wholly 
love and nothing but love. True love seeks not merely 
the happiness, but the perfection of its object. God is 
not a weak, sentimental parent, who spoils his children 
and refuses to punish them. At whatever cost to Him- 
self He will eddcate and discipline us, here and hereafter, 
in the hope of making us pure even as He is pure. His 
love “ beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things ” (i Cor. xiii. 7). If heaven 
is a proof of God’s love, hell is to my mind a greater 
proof. He endures the agony of seeing those whom He 
loves suffer, in order that they may reach their t|;ue 
development. The more they suffer, the more evident is 
it that He has not forgotten them, that He has not left 
them to their own devices. Over Dante’s Inferno are 
placed the words : — 

Abandon hope all ye that enter here. 

Over the true Christian Hell is the one word — Hope. 
“ Love hopeth all things,” and refuses to despair of the 
most desperate case.^ 

The darker side of the New Testament message is 
summed up in the words of Christ to the Jews: “Ye 
will not come to me that ye may have life ” (St. John v. 
40). “Ye will not.” Man has a will of his own, and 

^ Dives in hell has an unselfish desire to save his brothers. 
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that will is free. Human freedom, involves a distinct 
limitation of Divine omnipotence. Omnipotence itself 
cannot force a man to be good. A man may resist the 
Divine will as long as he lives — in this or in any other 
world : otherwise he has no freedom. This means that 
there is a possibility that some men, unless they are 
annihilated, will always hold out against God. The only 
power which He has at His disposal, to win them to 
Himself, is — love. 

If you ask me to reconcile these two sides, I reply 
that I cannot. Only I am sure of one thing. There is 
no obstacle on the side of God. He has done — He will 
do everything that love can dictate for every single 
human being. And who can set limits to the power — 
to the ingenuity — of love? He will not simply give each 
man a fair “ chance He will do everything He 
possibly can for him. And if He fails, it will only be 
because the man's will is stronger than His own. It is 
blasphemy to suppose — as we often do — that we are 
kinder than God ! Our love is derived from Him. 

“ All fathers learn their craft from Thee, 

All loves are shadows cast 

By the beautiful eternal hills 
Of Thine unbeginning past.” 

And “ the love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind ; 

And the Heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 

“ But we make His love too narrow 
By false limits of our own ; 

And we magnify His strictness 
With a zeal He will not own.” 
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If I am asked whether I believe that God will punish 
any human being for ever, I answer, “ I do not know 
But I trust that He will punish me — or anyone else 
whom I love — as long as we sin ; for whilst there is 
punishment, there is hope. 



XXII. 

MIRACLES. 

In speaking about Faith we saw that we were practically 
obliged to believe in the uniformity of Nature. This 
means that similar causes, under similar conditions, 
will always produce similar effects’’. But it does not 
mean that **what does not happen to-day cannot ever 
have happened ” : first, ‘‘ because we never know all the 
conditions even of what is happening to-day, much less 
of what was happening centuries ago ; secondly, because 
among these conditions there may quite possibly be a 
spiritual power, on which their existence and operation 
depend ; and which as spiritual, and therefore rational 
and free, can initiate a change at any point — a change 
not against Nature, but against our ordinary experience 
of Nature Therefore when a Divine Being is reported 
to have turned water into wine, we dare not say that the 
action is a priori impossible. I need not labour the point 
because Prof. Huxley has told us the same. You are 
quite mistaken,” he says, *‘in supposing that anybody 
who is acquainted with the possibilities of physical 
science will undertake categorically to deny that water 


Illingworth, “ Divine Immanence,” p. 113 f. 
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may be turned into w<ne/* ^ But I had to allude to it, 
because there is a popular superstition that science has 
proved such miracles to be a suspension or reversion of 
what are called the laws of Nature.^ 

^ “ Nineteenth Century,” Feb., 1887, p. 201, • 

“ Many very competent judges,” he continues, “are already inclined 
to think that the bodies, which we have hitherto called elementary, are 
really composite arrangements of the particles of a uniform primitive 
matter. Supposing that view to be correct, there would be no more 
theoretical difficulty about turning water into alcohol, ethereal and 
colouring matters, than there is at this present moment any practical 
difficulty in working ^ny other such miracles ; as when we turn sugar into 
alcohol, carbonic acid, glycerine, and succinic acid ; or transmute gas 
refuse into perfumes rarer than musk, and dyes richer than Tyrian 
purple. If the so-called “ elements,” oxygen and hydrogen, which com- 
pose water, are aggregates of the same ultimate particles or physical 
units, as those which enter into the structure of the so-called element 
“ carbon,” it is obvious that alcohol and other substances, composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen — may be produced by a re-arrangement of 
some of the units of oxygen and hydrogen into the “element” carbon, 
and their synthesis with the rest of the oxygen and hydrogen ” (Ibid. ^;^p. 
201 f.). 

See, for example, Laing, “ Modern Science and Modern Thought ” 
(1892). 

“ There remains the class of really supernatural miracles, or miracles 
which could by no possibility have occurred as they are described, unless 
some outward agency had suspended or reversed the laws of Nature. As 
regards such miracles, a knowledge of these laws enormously increases 
the difficulty in believing in them as actual facts. Take, for instance, the 
conversion of water into wine. When nothing was known of the donsti- 
tution of water or of wine, except that they were both fluids, it was com- 
paratively easy to accept the statement that such a conversion really took 
place. But now we know that water consists of oxygen and hydrogen 
combined in a certain simple proportion, and of these and nothing else; 
while wine contains in addition nitrogen, carbon, and other elements 
combined in very complicated proportions. If the water was not really 
changed into wine, but only seemed to be so, it was a mere juggling 
trick, such as the Wizard of the North can show us any day for a shflling. 
But if it was really changed, something must have been created out of 
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The whole question to Huxltys mind turns upon 
evidence. ‘‘We have any quantity of genuine miracles 
of our own, and if you will furnish us with as good evi- 
dence of your miracles as we have of ours, we shall be 
quite happy to accept them and to amend our expression 
of the laws oT Nature in accordance with the new 
facts.” ^ 

Now I admit at once that I cannot produce as good 
evidence of water being turned, 1900 years ago, into 
wine, as of sugar being turned into alcohol to-day. 
If you are going to take isolated instances in the life of 
Jesus, and ask me for the evidence upon which they rest, I 
can only reply that it is as good as that which we have for 
ordinary historical events, but it is not good enough to 
prove events which run contrary to all experience. Only 
I submit that this is not a scientific method of treating 
the phenomena. You must look at the whole series of 
phenomena together, and you must look at them in 
connexion with the Person by whom they are wrought 
If the life as a whole can be shown to be unique, to be 
contrary to experience ; then we cannot judge the 
actions by ordinary standards. They are confessedly 
outside of our limited experience. Again, if the life as 
a wjiole, although unique, is yet self-consistent ; then we 
cannot afford to neglect it A simple illustration will 
make my meaning clearer. “If we should discover a 
single fossil bone which looks as though it might belong 
to the anatomy of some bird, yet is so large, or curiously 

nothing to supply the elements which were not in the original water and 
were not put into it from without.” 

1 “ Modern Science and Modern Thought” (1892), p. 201. 
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shaped, as to make it impossible for us to refer it to any 
bird we have ever seen or heard of, we might say : ^ This 
could not have* been what we supposed at first ; it must 
be something else*. But if, one after another, several 
strangely-formed bones should be found, and if, when put 
together, it were discovered that their very peculiarities 
match, and that they form the skeleton of a bird, com- 
plete in itself, though unlike that of any birds known to 
us ; then we should be obliged to admit that the fossil 
remains, taken as a whole, prove that the strange bird 
once really existed ; and if we had no place for it in our 
science of organic forms, we should simply have to revise 
our science and make room for it** ^ Now it seems to me 
that if you take any one miracle of Jesus by itself, you 
have no need to revise your view of possible experience, 
to make room for it. But if you have a whole series, 
whose very peculiarities match, all ascribed to a Person- 
ality which is unique, then, to use Huxley’s words, Wt 
must “amend our expression of the laws of nature in 
accordance with the new facts**. We must frame some 
working hypothesis to account for these miracles. 

(i) He is unique , — Here again I need not labour the 
point. It is admitted on all sides. “ Jesus Christ’s 
teaching,** says Harnack,^ ‘‘ will at once bring us by stops 
which, if few, will be great, to a height where its con- 
nexion with Judaism is seen to be only a loose one, and 
most of the threads leading from it into ‘ contemporary 
history * become of no importance at all.** The fact is 
that we have ‘‘in the portraiture of the Evangelists, a 

1 Newman Smyth, Old Faiths in New Light,” p. 214. 

' 2 “ What is Christianity,** p. 16. 
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countenance never s^n before on earth. It i§ neither a 
Jewish nor a Gentile face ; it resembles none before it ; 
it is like itself alone. From whence did^ it come Into 
the human family ? ^ He is the Son not of David, but 
of Man. 

But not only is He free from the limitations of nation- 
ality, but He is the only human Being who is 1 free from 
evil, “ Which of you convinceth me of sin ? 

Granted that He is unique, that He is a new departure 
in the history of Humanity; then it seems reasonable 
that He might manifest new powers. As we have had 
no experience of such a life before or since, we have no 
means of knowing beforehand its possibilities. There is 
a presumption in favour rather than against the perform- 
ance of what are to us miracles. 

(ii) In the light of this fact, let us examine the story 
of His life and see whether the tales, however improbable 
considered one by one, have any verisimilitude or con- 
sistency when taken as a whole. I propose to confine 
myself to the two earliest narratives of His life, i.e. to 
(i) St. Mark (Peter’s reminiscences); (2) Non-Marcan 
Document found in Matthew and Luke. These ac- 
counts of the life; of Christ have been used by the 
writei; of the third Gospel, who was a historian of no 
mean power. ‘‘This,” as Harnack says, “offers a good 
guarantee for them. No historian has found that it is 
possible or necessary to substitute any other tradition 
for the one which we have here.” ^ And happily we can 
now dismiss any ideas of deliberate fraud or forgery. 

^Newman Smyth, “Old Faiths in New Light,” p. 169. 

* “ What is Christianity,” p. 22. 
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“ That the tradition here presented to us is, in the main, 
at first hand is obvious. . . . The habit of condemning 
a narrative, or of ascribing it to a later age, only because 
it includes stories of miracles, is a piece of prejudice.” ^ 
But one caution must be observed. Whilst we allow 
that a unique life may manifest unique powers, yet we 
must remember that the age in which Christ lived was 
greedy of miracles, and therefore it is quite possible that 
many actions which seemed to it miraculous might not 
appear so to a modern observer. We must often feel 
that if the miracles of the first had been wrought before 
trained spectators of the twentieth century, the version 
of them would be quite different 

Let us examine first the ‘Most life” of Christ — that 
document from which “St. Matthew” and St Luke have 
copied, but which has i]|)w perished. It has at the out- 
set an extraordinary account of a subject about which 
we understand but little — the self-consciousness of Christ. 
“If there is anything certain in history, it is that the 
story of the Temptation has a real foundation in fact, 
for the simple reason that without such a foundation it 
would have occurred to no one to invent it. It suits 
exactly and wonderfully the charactel* of Jesus as we can 
now see it, but not as it was seen at the time. ^ Men 
were trying to apprehend that character; they had a 
glimpse here and a glimpse there ; but they cannot have 
had more than dim and vague surmises as to what it 
was as a whole. But whoever first told the story of the 
Temptation saw it as a whole. We have therefore drawn 
the inference that it was first told by none other ^ than 

^ “ What is Christianity,” pp. 21, 26. 

* Sanday, Diet, of Bible, ii. p. 625. 
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Jesus Himselt. And by that inference we stand. There 
is nothing in the Gospels that is non-authentic.^ 

The story presupposes the possession of miraculous 
powers. Before Christ began His active|work, He had 
become conscious that He was endowed with them. 
When worn out* with hunger, He had the power of 
providing food for Himself in a miraculous manner. But 
He refused to use these powers in order to gain any 
private or selfish end. Nor would He use them to defy the 
ordinary laws of nature, for the sake of showing that He 
had powers which less favoured mortals did not possess. 

Here we have an impression of One who possessed 
more powers than He was willing to exercise, and of One 
who was only willing to exercise them for the highest 
and most unselfish ends. 

We must then suppose that not only were the contem- 
poraries of Jesus Christ under the impression that He 
could work miracles, but that Jesus Christ Himself shared 
that impression ; and that these were not mere miracles 
of healing, which are now generally allowed, but precisely 
those physical miracles — such as turning stones into bread 
— which are now discredited. This is a serious matter, 
and not easily explained away. 

Tl\e only miracles which this narrative (dealing as it 
does with teaching rather than action) contains are those 
of healing. But it is remarkable to find that Christ lays 
more stress on His power to bring a new message to the 
poor than on His power to raise the dead.^ 

1 Sanday, Diet, of Bible, ii. 626. 

2 “ In which there is the foreshadowing of the ** Greater works ” which 
the disciples were to accomplish” (St. John xiv. 12). Westcott, “ Gospel 
of Life,” p. 223. Cf. St. Luke ix. 54. 
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“ Go and tell Joh» what things ye hear and see. Blind 
men receive their sight and lame men walk, lepers are 
cleansed and deaf men hear, and dead men are raised, and 
the poor have good tidings preached to them (St. Luke 
vii. 22 ; St. Matt. xi. 4 f.). And, He significantly adds. 
Blessed is he who shall not take offencS at me. 

Here then we have an extraordinary figure, (i) He has 
unique powers, but absolute self-restraint. He will not 
use them save for the highest ends, (ii) He will only 
use them for the good of others, and even then He reverses 
all human standards and regards preaching to the poor 
as greater work than raising the dead. Could such a 
portrait have been invented? Could it be the result of 
enthusiastic but misguided devotion ? Read the miracles 
which Christians in later years ascribed to Jesus, and 
judge for yourself. The miracles recorded in the later and 
spurious Gospels imply a striking absence of self-restraint 
and a mere display of magical power for no moral end. 

Now let us turn to another entirely different life of 
Jesus — the oldest complete one which we possess. It is 
full of miracles of every kind — healing the sick, raising 
the dead, stilling a storm, walking on the sea, destroying 
swine and a fig-tree, feeding two multitudes with a few 
loaves. We have no picture of His inner consciousness 
— no detailed account of a temptation. But the prin- 
ciples laid down at the temptation govern His every action. 

(i) Almost all His miracles are works of mercy, done 
for the sake of others. He never destroys human life, and 
only takes lower forms of life for the sake of teaching 
ethical or spiritual lessons, to men. He refuses topper- 
form any for His own advantage. He saved others,'^ 
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said His enemies, as He hanged o» the cross, “ Himself 
he cannot save.** They were right It was a moral not 
a physical impossibility. He had decided long before — 
as the other account told us — never to use His powers 
for “ any purely self-regarding end **. 

(li) Again, the!*e is a total absence of display. To the 
leper He said, “ See thou say nothing to any man ** 
(St Mark i. 44). After raising the dead, He commanded 
them that no one should know (v. 43). ** He charged 

them that they should tell no man ** (vii. 36)— after 
He has first taken a deaf man away from the crowd 
privately (3 j). So in the case of a blind man, ‘‘ He 
took the blind man by the hand and brought him out of 
the village”. After the cure He says, ‘*Do not even 
enter into the village** (viii. 23, 26). He will only have 
three witnesses at the Transfiguration. “ And as they 
were coming down from the mount he charged them 
that they should tell no man what things they had seen, 
save when the Son of man should have risen again from 
the dead ** (ix. 9). He refused to parade His power in 
order to convince His opponents. When the Pharisees ask 
for a sign. He replies, “ Why doth this generation seek a 
sign. Verily I say unto you there shall no sign be given 
unto this generation ** (viii. 12). Evidently He does not 
rest His claim to recognition on the possession of unique 
powers, which might indeed be misinterpreted (cf. iii. 22). 

Here,*^ as Sanday says, “ lies the paradox of the miracles 
of Christ. He seems at once to do them, and so to guard 
against a possible misuse that it is as if He had not done 
them.** ^ 


^ Sanday, “ Jesu® Christ,** D. B., ii. p. 626. 
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<ifi) This early lif(| does not hesitate to recognize de- 
finite limitations (whether self-imposed or not) in Christ’s 
power. These are often left out in later accounts. 

e.g. i. 32, 34: “They brought unto him alL . . . He 
healed many^\ 

Contrast St. Matthew viiL 16: “Thby brought unto 
him many . . . He healed aW ; St. Mark vi. 5 : “ He 
could there do no mighty work . . . and he marvelled 
because of their unbelief”. 

Contrast St. Matthew xiii. 58; “ He did not . . . be- 
cause of their unbelief 

These cures Silways cost Christ something. Cf. (v. 30) 
the incidental allusion to power going forth from Him 
And they seem to have cost Him more as time went on. 
Cf. the account of the healing of the deaf man in St. 
Mark vii. 34 : “ He sighed 

The difficulty in working them seems to have increased. 
There are fewer, and the cures are often slower in taking 
effect. Cf. viii. 24, “ I see men, for I behold them as 
trees walking “ The more part said, He is dead ” 
(ix. 26). 

(iv) Further, whenever He works a miracle, He will 
never perform a greater one than is necessary. If He 
restores the dead, the moment that life is brought back. 
He insists that it must be supported by ordinary means. 
“ He commanded that something should be given her to 
eat ” (v. 43). If He feeds the hungry, He begins by 
asking, “ How many loaves have ye?” (viii. 5). When 

^ It was not easy to persuade Him to work them under exceptional 
circumstances (cf. vii. 24, 27). No. miracle is performed when thet^ is 
negligence (viii. 14). 
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they are fed, the fragihents are carefully collected (viife g, 
cf. vi. 38, 43). He does not dwell a moment longer than 
is necessary in a miraculous sphere. He connects H^s 
wonders with the ordinary course of human life. Go 
show thyself to the priest and do as the law bids you 
(i. 43). “ There iis no sign in all this of any intention to 

introduce a reign of miracles, bringing intellectual con- 
fusion into the world. On the contrary, the fact that 
Christ manifestly could, yet habitually would not, over- 
rule it, gives additional emphasis to the reign of law — 
an emphasis which the whole tenor of His teaching serves 
further to enforce.’* ^ 

“ We may say with confidence,” says Sanday,^ “that if 
the miracles of Jesus had been no more than an invenr 
tion, they would not have been what they are.” 

(v) Their value lies in the fact that they are a revelation 
of God, I do not mean that they prove the existence of 
God. A miracle can never do that. It can always be 
explained on some other hypothesis.® He casteth 
out devils by Beelzebub ” (iii. 22), In fact Christ Himself 
said that impostors would arise and show “signs and 
wonders that they may lead astray, if possible, the elect ” 
(xiii. 22). He laid stress on the moral significance of His 

works. ^ rf I am a bad man in league with the evil one, 

• 

^Illingworth, “ Divine Immanence,” p. 120 (cf. also p. no). Cf. such 
teaching as is found m chap, iv., where spiritual life is compared to a seed 
three tim^^ — as we should say to a “ germ ^ 

2 “ Jesus Christ,” B. D., ii. p. 626. 

^ Cf. St. Luke XVI. 31. It may astonish for the moment, but it docs 
not produce a lasting conviction. Cf. St. Matthew iv. 41 (“ Not yet 
faith ”), vi. 52, viii. 17. 

* Miracles must harmonize with what we already know of the general 
moral character of God. 
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why^ He argued, api I always fighting against evil? 

How can Satan east out Satan ? ” (iii. ; 23 ). 

If we first grant the existence of God, and grant tfttat 
Christ came from God — then and not until then," each 
lUirade of Christ will be a fresh revelation of God, ' It 
will tell us something more about God than we knew be- 
fore. Looked at in this light, Christ's miracles shoW that 
God is at war with evil in every form — whether it be 
sin, disease or death— -that He has made nature — animate 
and inanimate — to be the servant, not the tyrant of man 
> — that He sympathises with human suffering, whether 
mor^I, mental er physical — that He loves the whole man 
and desires hiS highest good. Such a revelation, it seems 
to me, was essential for man's welfare, and it could only 
be made through actions which suggested the direct, 
personal, creative action of God. 






